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336 Ruth Carney Drive, Windsor, VT 
Visit harpoonbrewery.com for more 
information on visiting the brewery 


and this summer's events and festivals! 
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Enioy great beer, 

t the Harpoon Champions 
STew England Barbecue 
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farmers and artisans throughout the Northeast. 


Visit hannafordxom/closetohome for more information. 






Close to Home growers* from 

The Green Mountain State 

Champlain Orchards, Shoreham 
Chappelle Farm, Williamstown 
Mazza Farms, Colchester 

The Apple Barn, Bennington 




Look for the Close to Home logo when you shop - 
it's our way of letting you know you're supporting 
artisans and farmers in your community. 



Vermont Hannaford locations: Barre, Bennington, Bradford, Brandon, Brattleboro, 
Burlington - North Ave., Enosburg Falls, Essex Junction, Middlebury, Milton, Morrisville, Rutland, 
S. Burlington - Dorset St., S. Burlington - Shelburne Rd., St. Albans, Swanton, and Williston 


*The growers featured here are just a few of the many Vermont producers partnering with Hannaford in our Close to Home program. 
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East Montpelier, 

Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 

PAGES 4-5 
Stowe, 

Jim Deshler 
PAGES 6-7 
Hyde Park, 

Kurt Budliger 
PAGES 8-9 

South Hero, 

David Copley 
PAGE 10 

Lake Champlain 
from Oakledge 
Park, Burlington 

Andy Gimino 
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SHADES 

- from Marvin - 

TOP-DOWN, BOTTOM-UP, SIDE TO SIDE, JUST LOOK AT ALL THE WAYS 
SHADES FROM MARVIN CAN OPEN UP A ROOM'S POSSIBILITIES. 



Experience a revolutionary innovation capable of changing the way you see the world. Marvin"' 
Shades are the result of four generations of ingenuity, and feature the only integrated solution 
available anyivhere, seamlessly blending into existing windows and doors and the overall 
aesthetic of your home. A precise fit contributes even more beauty, while also preventing 
virtually all light from seeping in. And they operate with ease, providing you as much privacy 
and light as you desire. Explore the potential of a room with Marvin Shades. 

For more ittformation or to find your local dealer call 1-888-537-8261 

MARVINYOL 

Windows and Doors 

Built around you. 


Find the fit that will enhance your home at MARVIN.COM/SHADES 
©20U Manuu Wiudoivs and Doors. All rights reserved. ©Registered trademark of Marvin Windows and Doors. 
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Monster Deal 

As minor league baseball became big business, 
Vermont almost lost a historic stadium, its 
top team and a joyful slice of summer 

Too Much of a 
Good Thing? 

Farmers markets are all the rage in our 
local food-driven culture. But is more 
necessarily better? 

Deep in the Roots 

Off the radar, Peacham hosts a festival 


of sublime acoustic music 

The Five-and-Dime 
Dilemma 

For decades, Vermonters focused on the 
impact of big'box Walmarts, but scaled-down 
dollar stores are the new battleground 



departments 


First Impressions 



fnside VL 


The Arts 

Selections from the arts scene, including the 
North Branch Bluegrass Festival, images of 
Brattleboro, and Impressionist masterpieces 

Food 8c Drink 

In Winooski, nouveau food sparks a revival, 
plus "lattes on the hoof” and Fresh Bites 
from the Vermont food scene 

Cooking in Season 

Eggplant, versatile and textured, pairs 
well with summer superstars 

Q & A 

Anne Galloway, founder ofVTDigger.org 
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@ vermontlife.com 

Slideshow: Get the flavor of summer in Vermont with 
Daria Bishop's photographs of farmers markets (page 42). 

Video: Watch our extended interview with VTDigger.org 
founder Anne Galloway (page 80). 

Play Ball! Want the full schedule for the Vermont Lake 
Monsters (page 38)? We have it. 


Cover: West Townshend, Daria Bishop 
This page: Warren, Vera Resnik 
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The Power of Food 

I T READS LIKE A HEADLINE Straight 
out of The Onion: “Farmers Trying 
to Get Out of Farmers Market Duty." 

Yet its true. As food editor Melissa 
Pasanen reveals in “Too Much of a 
Good Thing?" (page 42), the dramatic 
increase in farmers markets and other 
outlets for Vermont' 
grown food has meant 
an unprecedented 
competition for food 
dollars. So some farmers 
are actually taking the 
counterintuitive step 
of staying home or 
even actively discouraging 
the creation of more 
farmers markets in 
order to allow the 
existing ones to thrive, 
o While little nuggets of information 
5 like that make for interesting cocktail 
% conversation, the larger point is this: 
o Vermont is a place where people take 

o 

I access to good food very seriously. 
Whether its frequenting a local market, 
or brewing the worlds best beer 
(Vermont lays claim to both the Worlds 
Best Brewer and the Worlds Best 
Brewery), Vermonters have a passion for 
food and drink. So we've decided to start 
a new department called exactly that. 

In this new section (Food & Drink, 
page 30), we hope to give a sense of the 
vibrancy of Vermont's food scene. Maybe 
it's a result of having the renowned New 
England Culinary Institute in Montpelier 
for the last 30'plus years, or the proximity 
of so much beautiful farmland that 
makes the use of local food so pervasive, 
but Vermont has long been ahead of 
the curve on the eat-local food trend. 
Menus routinely credit local farms, 
and not just at pricey restaurants — 
pubs and general-store delis do it too. 

It's probably not surprising that 
Vermont often takes home global prizes 
for cheese or maple products, but 





marmalade? Yes, it turns out that we 
just took gold in that category too — 
to England's chagrin (page 35). Ben 8C 
Jerry's practically invented the phenom¬ 
enon of gourmet ice cream almost 40 
years ago, and the coffee currently taking 
this caffeine-obsessed country by storm 
(Keurig Green Mountain) is headquar¬ 
tered here. Even better? While the rest of 
the nation is losing farms, in the last five 
years, wevegained them (page 31). 

The commitment to local ownership 
and local food is fundamental to the 
culture here. In other places, fresh local 
produce is the purview of the wealthy, 
but Vermont is making a concerted effort 
to make it accessible to all: 45 farmers 
markets now accept Vermont's version 
of food stamps (“Cash Isn't King," page 
46). Meanwhile, chain restaurants are 
so uncommon in Vermont that tourists 
sometimes struggle with where to eat 
because there aren't many Applebee's or 
Ninety Nines in sight. Instead, creative 
cuisine flourishes even in the most 
unlikely places; a gritty old mill town 
like Winooski has been reborn as a hub 
of good food and trendy nightlife, boasting 
a Thai restaurant, a bistro serving “twisted 
comfort food" and a hipster bar, all within 
one block (page 31). 

There's so much happening in 
Vermont's food scene that our main 
fear is that we won't be able to keep up. 
Just this issue, after we put the Food SC 
Drink section to bed, we learned that 
of only six inductees this year into the 
James Beard Foundation's Who's Who 
of Food and Beverage, two call Vermont 
home: Ed Behr, the founding editor and 
publisher of the Art of Eating, and Barry 
Estabrook, former editor of Gourmet 
magazine and current contributor to the 
New York Times and The Atlantic. 

Long ago, Vermont embraced the 
power of food as a way to foster a 
deep connection between the land and 
community. We invite you to our table. 
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By Bill Anderson 




BURLINGTON 
DISCOVER JAZZ 
FESTIVAL 

Burlington 

May 30-JuNE 8 

OW IN HIS LATE 7 OS, 

Ron Carter has 
appeared on more than 
2,000 jazz recordings — a 
staggering figure if you pause 
to think about it — but his 
reputation is built on quality, 
not quantity. ‘Among the 
greatest accompanists of all 
time,” wrote music biographer 
Ron Wynn, “the epitome of 
class and elegance ... close 
to being the bass equivalent 
of a Duke Ellington.” Carter 
appears on a double bill with 
venerable saxman Benny 
Golson, and the festival, as 
always, astutely covers the 
rest of the spectrum, from 
safe-and'sound to fearlessly 
progressive. Among many 
highlights, look for legendary 
singer Tony Bennett, violin 
star Regina Carter, soundscape 
trio Dawn of Midi, a Belizbeha 
reunion, and Linda Ohs Sun 
Pictures Quartet. For total 
immersion, consider the festi¬ 
vals many meet-the-artist ses¬ 
sions, art exhibits, street con¬ 
certs and nightclub spinoffs. 
www*discoverjazz*com 


LEFT Ron Carter 
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SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 

Shelburne 
Spring/Summer 2014 

MPRESSIONIST WORKS by 

Monet, Manet, Degas and 
other French masters will be 
on view June 14 through Sept, i 
in “In a New Light," an exhibit 
drawn from the Shelburne 
Museums collection as well as 
loans from private sources and 
the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D.C. In other 
new exhibits, both showing 
May II to Oct. 31, “Nancy Crow, 
Seeking Beauty: Riffs on Rep- 
etition" presents works by the 
renowned contemporary quil- 
ter; and“Trailbla2ers: Horse- 
Powered Vehicles" looks at 
parallels between 19th-century 
transportation and modern 
automotive culture. 
www,shelburnemuseiim,org 

ROGER KATZ: 

A LIFETIME OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Vermont Center 
FOR Photography 
Brattleboro 
June 6-29 

ORN IN Detroit in 
1947, Roger Katz moved 
in the '60s to Brattleboro to 
attend Marlboro College, and 
he never left, making the town 
his home, owning various 
photography shops or studios, 
and becoming an unassuming 
patron of the photographic arts 
in the community. Katz died 
of cancer in 2013, and though 
he never had an exhibit of his 

vermontlifc.com 


work during his lifetime, the 
Vermont Center for Photog¬ 
raphy is honoring their friend 
with a display of more than 
100 vintage gelatin silver prints, 
which cover a span of time 


from the 1970S through 2012. 
Tlie Center says Katz “had a 
distinct ability to capture por¬ 
traits on the street. His humble 
and quiet approach to his sur¬ 
roundings lent itself perfectly 


ABOVE Monet's Les Glacons 
BELOW Roger Katz photography 


to acting as a‘fly on the wall' as 
life played out in front of him." 
wwwwcphoto^org 




















S urprisingly few 
women have made a 
career as electric blues 
guitarists, but meanwhile, 
three of the world’s best 
happen to be coming to 
Vermont this summer. 

SUSAN TEDESCHI, 
known for supple singing 
and a gumbo of influences, 
had six Grammy nominations 
as a solo artist before she 
and husband Derek Trucks, 
himself a blues star, combined 
careers in 2010 to create the 
Tedeschi Trucks Band. The 
group won the 2012 Grammy 
for best blues album, and 
their ii-piece lineup makes 
a formidable stage show. 

June 6 , 7 p*m^, $49, 

The Green at Shelburne 
Museum, Shelburne, www* 
highergroundmusic^com 

SUE FOLEY, a fluid and 
gritty player, master of the 
Telecaster, joins her roots- 
and'blues collaborator 
Peter Karp at Middlebury's 
Festival on the Green. 

July 8, 8:30 p.m*, free, 
wwwTestivalonthegreen^org 

ANA POPOVIC, a 
European-raised, Memphis- 
based virtuoso, had one of 
the Top 10 blues albums of 
2011 on Amazon, and she 
was nominated at the 2014 
Blues Music Awards for best 
contemporary female artist. 
Aug* 8, 8 p.m., $35, Tupelo 
Music Hall, White River 
Junction, www.tupelohall.com 
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WESTON PLAY¬ 
HOUSE THEATRE 
COMPANY 

Weston 
Summer 2014 

T he esteemed Weston 
Playhouse puts a 
here-and'uow twist on Anton 
Chekhov's "Uncle Vanya," 
setting the play in contem¬ 
porary Vermont and using 
the acclaimed translation of 
Annie Baker, whose version 
had a hit run in New York in 
2012. "Uncle Vanya" runs Aug. 
28 to Sept. 6; other highlights 
of the Weston summer season 
include "Analog and Vinyl," 
a new musical comedy 


revolving around a vintage 
record store (June 26-July 
12); the Broadway musical "A 
Chorus Line" (July 31-Aug. 
23); and "Vanya and Sonia 
and Masha and Spike," the 
2013 Tony Award winner for 
Best Play (July 17-26). 
www«westonplayhouse«org 

FESTIVAL ON 
THE GREEN 

Town Recreation 
Field 

Middlebury 
July 6-12 

A broad and deep 

lineup characterizes 
Middlebury's Festival on the 


Green, a free concert and 
entertainment series that 
boasts national stars (blues 
guitarist Sue Foley, see 
sidebar), a raft of Vermont 
bands and musicians (Vor- 
cza, Anais Mitchell, Kat 
Wright and the Indomitable 
Soul Band, Josh Panda and 
the Hot Damned, the Ver¬ 
mont Jazz Ensemble) and 
family fare such as magic 
acts, puppetry and children's 
music to round it out. Note 
the change of location: Due 
to major construction down¬ 
town, the festival will be held 
this summer at the town 
recreation field. 
wwwTestivalonthegreen^org 


CRICKET TELL 
THE WEATHER 

Ripton Community 
Coffee House 
Ripton 
July 5 

N INDIE STRING BAND 

from Brooklyn, Cricket 
Tell the Weather joins a 
continuing tide of young 
musicians inspired to play 
traditional roots music in a 
fresh, expansive way. Formed 
about a year ago, the band 
spent much of its time at 
acoustic festivals and the rest 
recording its self-titled debut 

Cricket Tell the Weather 















































m A JPINOOSKI, NO LONGER THE LITTLE CITY THAT COULD, nOW the city 

that did and does! Our city is rich in history, but it is our passion 
j y for the future that defines us, and it's our hard work and spirit that 



have sustained us. A walkable community, a dynamic food scene, budding 



retail, new investors, an engaged city government: all of the components of 
a vibrant downtown, and yet, there is something more. Winooski is art and 


Offering some of Vermont’s and 
the world's most distinctive and 

music. Winooski is grass roots. Winooski is possibility. Winooski is diversity. 


celebrated craft beers, high-quality 

Winooski is energy. You can feel it when you cross the bridge. If you live. 


pub fare and creative cocktails. 

work, play or visit, it's because you love it and you believe in it — and what you 


38 Main Street 

get here, you can't get anywhere else. We welcome you. 


(802) 399-2020 mulebarvt.com 


Dine 

Stay 



oak45 

A boutique bar with a scuous wine list-nol to be taken too seriously 


oak45 bar, lounge and event space 
features an eclectic mix of industrial 
and rustic; urban and intimate, in 
vibrant downtown Winooski. 

45 Main Street 
( 802) 448-3740 oak45.com 


Donahue 

& Associates 

COMMERCIAL real E S T A E ADVISORS 

Donahue & Associates is proud to 
have been an instrumental part of the 
revitalization of downtown Winooski. 

■ 

Burlington, VT 
(802) 862-6880 donahueassociatesvt.com 


Vermont Advantage 
education loans 


College financing 
for parents 
and students 
from the nonprofit 

Vermont Student 
Assistance Corporation 

www.vsac.org/ 

vtfinancing 


Your partner on the pathway to college 
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Let the 
outside in. 


album. With rock, pop and jazz as part 
of the mix, the band, in its own words, 
‘explores themes of loss, loneliness, 
triumph and connection — all painted 
with imagery of the American land' 
scape, from the high mountains of 
the Rockies to the old mill towns of 
New England/' 
www,rcch*org 

THE DEADLY GENTLEMEN 

Valley Stage Music Festival 

Huntington 

Aug, 9 

T he Deadly Gentlemen got 
rolling in 2008 with an artsy 
if somewhat contrived experiment 
in spoken-word bluegrass — banjo 


player Greg Liszt later described the 
concept as "Eminem meets the Soggy 
Bottom Boys" — but six years later 
they have matured into a sharp and 
polished roots music band, signed to 
Rounder Records and touring out 
of Boston. The quintet will join the 
Defibulators, Hot Flannel and others 
at the outdoor Valley Stage Music 
Festival, a toss-the-Frisbee, family- 
picnic sort of affair held annually in 
Huntington. The music at the festival 
seems to improve every year, but of 
course, with the Green Mountains 
and Camels Hump as a backdrop, 
the scenery steals the show. 
www,valleystage,net 

The Deadly Gentlemen 
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Hickory Furniture 
Camp Decorations 
Taxidermy & Moose Heads 
Pendleton Blankets & Shirts 
Oriental Rugs 
Southwestern Jewelry 
April Cornell & Ibex 
Fine Wines 
Antiques & more! 



& Lodge Store 




802 7 4 8-2 4 2 3 B 

370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 
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Capitol Plaza 

-♦- 

Hotel &' Conference Center 

Central Vermont's Premier 
Hotel Sc Conference Center. 
Exceptional hospitality and comfort. 
Voted “Best Hotel" in Central Vermont. 

e 

Montpelier, VT 
(800) 274-5252 capitolplaza.com 








BASIN HARBOR CLUB 



Secluded cove on Lake Champlain. 
Lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces; 


Addison County's finest maple syrup 

three main guesthouses. Golf, tennis, water 


and maple sugar products shipped free 

sports, children's program. May-October. 


anywhere in the United States. 

■ 


■ 

Vergennes, VT 


Cornwall, VT 

(800) 622-4000 basinharbor.com 


(802) 373-7000 breadloafviewfarm.com 


Jfamptmu 
{Jnnj 


Newest hotel in Rutland county 
Award-winning Hampton Inn 
Near shopping mall, plaza, great restaurants 
Festivals, Cycling, Museums, Covered Bridges 

■ 

Rutland, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 



Red Clover Inn 

RESTAURANT & TAVERN 




Maritime 

Museum 


A museum with a difference! 
Explore shipwrecks, underwater 
discoveries, antique boats. Step aboard 
a 1776 gunboat. Events, boat rides, 
museum store. May-October. 


Vergennes, VT 
(802) 475-2022 lcmm.org 



Overlooking majestic mountains 
and a sparkling lake, our Resort 
offers “breathtaking views," casual 
dining, endless outdoor adventures 
year-round. Close to Killington. 

■ 

Chittenden, VT 
(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 
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Oldcastle 

Theatre 

COMPANY 


An equity theatre that produces 
quality, professional work. Close to 
Albany, N.Y., and North Adams, Mass. 
Our season runs May-October. 

■ 

Bennington, VT 
(802) 447-0564 oldcastletheatre,org 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 



Fresh sandwiches, hot soup 
and coffee, Vermont made products 
and super-friendly service. 
There's a lot to love about the Co-op! 


Putney, VT 

(802) 387-5866 putneyfood.coop 


Snow Goose 
Inn 


Mount Snow, VT 


Boutique hotel near 
the base of Mount Snow. 
Antique-appointed rooms, 
fireplaces, Jacuzzis. Pet-friendly. 
Wi-Fi, cable TV, private baths, A/C. 

■ 

West Dover, VT 
(888) 604-7964 snowgooseinn.com 


solma 



socks 


Misniarched socks for adults, 
kids 8C babies. Knit in the USA 
with recycled cotton yarn, 
these are always a unique gift. 

■ 

South Strafford, VT 
(802) 765-4177 socklady.com 


L«‘ke + 



Vermont's four-season full-service resort 
nestled in the Connecticut River Valley 
overlooking picturesque Lake Morey 
and the surrounding mountains. 

■ 

Fairlee, VT 

(800) 423-1211 lakemoreyresort.com 




Prevent Child Abuse 

Vermont 

WALKS and Runs for Children. 
WALK and Run in Montpelier, Sept. 20. 
WALK in Burlington, Oct. 4. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(800) CHILDREN pcavt.org 



Meet Sue. 


Montshire 

Museum of Science 


One Montshire Road, Norwich VT 
802-649-2200 www.montshire.org 


I his o.Nhihilion was cKaU'il l>y Tlu* I icki Musouin. (;iiiiaj;(). aiul 
niatk- |><)ssihk> lhr(ni>*h ol Mclktiiakl's ( ()r|X)ra(k)ii. 


May 17-September 7, 2014 
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Visitor 

i n f o r m a t i o n 

Center 


Thomas Mott Homestead 

Bed and Breakfast 
63 Blue Rock Rd MHrtfcVT 05440 ^ 


We are located directly on 
Lake Champlain, 

6o miles from Montreal 
and Burlington, Vermont. 

Stay here and explore the Islands! 

■ 

Alburgh, VT 

(800) 348-0843 thomas-mott-bb.com 


TBeiVW'nA 


5e3foo4 & Bui'gei^ 
On the W^fer 



Lunch k Pinnei' Daily, Sunday Bmncb 


28 Spring Tree Rd. Brattleboro, VT 


802-257-7563 



VermontMarina.com 







A rustic country inn with 
candlelit dining, award-winning chef, 
fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 
live music on weekends. 

■ 

Killington, VT 
(800) 325-2540 innatlongtrail.com 


Vermont Crafts Council 

Open Studio Weekend 

Vermont artists will open their 
studios to the public in spring 
(May 24 &: 25) and fall (Oct. 4 s) 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-3380 vermontcrafts.com 












Vermont Mountaineers’ Baseball 

Springtime on the farm brings the 


Today's Top Prospects ♦ Tomorrow's 

sweet aroma of maple, trout fishing. 


Major League Baseball Stars 

wildflower walks, rhubarb delights. 


Great food, family-oriented fun/games. 

newborn animals, new friends! 


“Skip” the mascot. June-August 

■ 


■ 

Rochester, VT 


Montpelier, VT 

(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm.com 


(802) 223-5224 thevermontmountaineers.com 
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action I DRAMA | INTRIGUE | 2014 

^ _ __ _ I __ Starring 


Travels with MaH( Twain 

written by & 


DORSEnHEATREFESTIVALORG 1 802.867.2223 

Ron Crawford 

NOW RUNNING THROUGH SEPTEMBER! 


by Leslie Ayvazian 


INTHETIMINGl 

by David Ives 


CO 
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JUNE 18-JULY 6 


JULY 10-19 


by A^th^Chiistie 

JULY 24-AUGUST 9 AUGUST 14-30 


j.monms 



Vermont’s Cutting-Edge Steakhouse 


Unmatched Steaks with 
a perfectly matched new atmosphere. 

Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-5222 jmorgans.com 
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NORTH BRANCH 
BLUEGRASS FESTIVAL 
Bridgewater 
Aug* 28-31 


druggie gatherings in Vermont, such as 
the Basin Bluegrass Festival in Brandon 
(July 10-13) and the Rattling Brook 
Bluegrass Festival in Belvidere (June 21). 
"We've tried to shape the North Branch 
Bluegrass Festival to fit our longtime 
dreams for a Bridgewater community 
event," the couple says. "We look forward 
to spending a happy day with our neigh- 

Chasing Blue 


D runken oafs, wasted 

STONERS, boorish behavior, 
out-of-control dogs, loud talking while 
the band is playing — all the reasons 
you stopped going to outdoor music 
festivals — are literally against the rules 


at the North Branch Bluegrass Festival, 
a proudly buttoned-down affair that 
doesn’t leave common courtesy to 
chance. Organizers Randy and Heather 
Kennedy, who launched the festival in 
2008, say they were motivated to create 
such an event after seeing similar post- 


bors doing something just for the true 
joy of it." Among the bands appearing 
this year are Chasing Blue, the Fox Point 
Rounders, Cold Chocolate and, from 
Vermont, the Green Mountaineers and 
the Bondville Boys. 
www*nbbIuegrass*com 





"MOOSE WOODS" 8"x 10" 

Print $110 

"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, 
Books, Puzzles, Cards & More! 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Visit US on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Jay Country Store, Jay, VT. 

Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 


WILL MOSES 


'TAKE ME OUT TO THE BALL GAME' 
Serigraph 18"x 26" $390 


"OLD RUGGED COURSE" 12"x 12' 
Print $145 
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207 COLLEGE STREET I BURLINGTON I 802 . 497.3609 
MADE IN AMERICA WITH LOVE’ I WWW.ALEXANDANI.COM 

_ 


f ALEX AND AN I ■ 

(+) ENERGY 


TASTE • TOUR • ENJOY 




“ Shelburne 
:SS i!i Vineyard 

AWARD -WINNING . VERMONT - WINES 

Enjoy a glass of wine on the patio overlooking the grapevines! 

Tastings Daily: 11 am-5pm Nov-April • 11 am-6pm May-Oct 

6308 Shelburne Rd. (Rt. 7) Shelburne, VT 

802-985-8222 www.shelburnevineyard.com 
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Quick Takes 

■ Grammy'nominated comedian 
Tig Notaro headlines the sixth 
annual Green Mountain Comedy 
Festival, a grass-roots-driven event 
that includes more than 20 shows 
in western and central Vermont. 
Notaro plays two shows May 24 at 
the Unitarian Universalist Church 
in Burlington, with punk rockers 
Rough Francis opening. The festi¬ 
val runs May 21 - 25 . Full schedule 
and more at www.greenmountain- 
comedy.com 

■ Open Studio Weekend, the semi¬ 
annual invitation to see Vermont 
artists at work, runs statewide May 
24 - 25 . www.vermontcrafts.com 

■ Singer-songwriter Ray LaMon- 
tagne performs May 28 at The 
Green at Shelburne Museum. 
www.highergroundmusic.com 

■ F^igh & Mighty Brass Band, 
Hannah, MC Yogi, and Marco 
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Benevento play at Wanderlust, 
the conscious lifestyle/mountain 
vibe festival taking place June 
19-22 in Bondville. 
www.wanderlustfestivaLcom 

■ With theater and classical music 
as mainstays, the Hills Alivel 
festival showcases fine arts in 
southern Vermont, June 27- 
Aug, 2. www.hillsalive.org 

■ The summer festival tour of the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra, 
renowned for its fireworks finale, 
begins June 26. www.vso.org 

■ The sixth annual Bookstock Lit¬ 
erary Festival ranges from fiction 
and nonfiction to poetry, youth 
works, history, and even a visit 
from Vermont's own Harry Bliss, 
the famed cartoonist. Woodstock, 
July 25-27. www.bookstockvt.org 

■ The towns of the Mad River 
Valley host more than 100 events 
and activities during the Vermont 
Festival of the Arts, Aug. i- 
Sept. I. www.vermontartfest.com 

■ The 2ist annual New World Fes¬ 
tival fills downtown Randolph 
with the interwoven sounds of 
Celtic, Quebecois and New Eng¬ 
land roots music. More than 70 
artists perform. Aug. 31. 
www.newworldfestival.com 

■ Smokin' hot country star Hunter 
Hayes leads the concert series at 
the Champlain Valley Fair. Hayes 
plays Aug. 31. Full lineup at www. 
champlainvalleyfair.org 


■ Schedules subject to change. 

■ Prices listed are premium seats for adults; 
fees and taxes may also apply. 

■ Other events available at www. 
vermontvacation.com. 

■ To sign up for our free monthly 
e-newsletter that contains updated 
entertainment suggestions, visit 
vermontlife.com. 




m^kernon 

GREEN DESIGN/BUILD ♦ CONSTRUCTION ♦ PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Remember the days you spent 
at the cabin on the lake 
and those weekends in the mountains? 


The McKernon Group \e stiil building them! 


Think about building 

a “little place” of your own this summer! 

Construction • Renovations • Design 
Cabinetry • Historic Replica • Spray Foam Insulation 
Renewable Energy • Energy Audits • Small &. Large Projects 

Serving Vermont and upstate New York 

www.mckernongroup.com (888) 484-4200 


Uncle cabin 
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The Arts Are Alive and 
Thriving in Vermont! 

The Vermont Arts Council has 
teamed up with vormont life and 
these outstanding organizations to 
showcase the arts in Vermont* 

The Council is passionate about a simple and 
powerful premise: that the arts enrich lives, 
expand minds and form a vital thread in the fabric 
of Vermont community* The arts organizations 
illustrated on these pages represent just a sampling 
of the rich tapestry of the arts in Vermont* 


V 



council 

a creative state 


vernnontartscouncil.org 



The 31st Annual Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival heralds the 
start of summer with spectacular 
music from May 30-June 8. 

■ 

Burlington, VT 
(802) 86'FLYNN discoveijazz.com 


Cjkanc/ler l 

Where the arts & community meet ^ 


Experience Chandler! World-class music, 
award-winning festivals, innovative 
theater, classic films, and galleries in an 
intimate historic setting* Come visit! 

■ 

Randolph, VT 
(802) 728-6464 chandler-arts.org 



Opera Company of Middlebury presents 
Rossini’s comic "Italian Girl in Algiers” 
May 30-June 7* Conductor Emmanuel 
Plasson, Director Douglas Anderson. 

■ 

Middlebury, VT 
(802) 382-9222 ocmvermont.org 


KILLINGTON 

MUSIC FESTIVAL 


2014 CLASSICAL 


y ■■■■ ■■ 

I Saturdays at 7pm 
ISLINGTON RESORT, RAMSHEAD LODGE 



Enjoy performances by some of the world s finest classical musicians in 
an intimate setting on the mountain. Weekly KMF artist-faculty concerts 
as well as special guest appearances by internationally acclaimed artists. 


kmfest.org I 802.773.4003 

We perform! Great Music... Great Musicians 


Email: kmfest(g)sover.net 
PO Box 386 • Rutland, VT 05702 



THE 

CARVINGSTUD10& 

SCULPTURECENTER 

A nonprofit sculpture education center 
presenting hands-on workshops, 
residencies and exhibitions on the grounds 
of Vermont's historic marble quarries. 

■ 

West Rutland, VT 
(802) 438-2097 carvingstudio.org 
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MM . V.j^v.v .r. 



Gates Open at 10 AM 


August 9 & 10 - 
October 11 & 12 

Chaffeeartcenter.org 

^-S.v-i.. ^, -1 


Central X/eRniont 

W CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 


2014 is our 22nd season of 
World-class Music in the 
Heart of Vermont. 

Concerts in Randolph and Woodstock. 

■ 

Randolph, VT 
(802) 728-6464 cvcmf.org 


Vermont's own Circus Smirkus 
presents Anchors Away for Atlantis! 
Performances across New England. 
Call or visit our website for tickets. 

■ 

Greensboro, VT 
(877) SMIRKUS smirkus.org 


_ , 

THANKS, 

Vermont 
Arts Council 

For teaming up with 

Vermont life 

and these outstanding 
Vermonters to showcase the 
exceptional arts of Vermont* 


Main Street Park, Rutland VT 


Corners of Routes 4 and 7 



GRAND ISLE 

A^yVohJhi' 

A Vermont Artisan Gallery and Cafe. 

75 Vermont artists. 

Serving Lunch, Brunch SC Dinner 
Tues.-Sat., lo a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. till 3 p.m. 

■ 

Grand Isle, VT 
(802) 378-4591 grandisleartworks.com 


VERMONT 

METRO 

GALLERY 



135 CHURCH STREET 
FOURTH FLOOR, BCA CENTER 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

VTMETROGALLERY.ORG 


I 


WESTON PLAYHOUSE 
THEATRE COMPANY 


s 


presents 





ITTot 




_ iTAGE 

ANALOG oU VINYL 

JUNE26-JULY12 

The world premiere of a new musical 

VANYA SONIA owt 
MASHA (»ui SPIKE 

JULY17-JULY26 

The 2013 Tony-winning comedy 

A CHORUS LINE 

JULY 31-AUGUST 23 

The legendary Broadway musical 

UNCLE VANYA 

AUGUST28-SEPTEMBER6 

A fresh take on a modem classic 

IggS TAGES 
The THREE LITTLE PIGS 

JUNE19-JULY12 

A new musical for young audiences 

STOOP STORIES 

JULY 24-AUGUST 3 

A one-woman tour de force 

The Marvelous Wonderettes: 
CAPS 014 GOWNS 

AUGUST14-SEPTEMBER7 

Sequel to the off-Broadway hit 


World-class theatre in ' 
the heart of Vermont 


GET YOUR TlCKETS TOOAY! 
Box office: 802.824.5288 
Web: westonplayhouse.org 
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Food ^^Drinb — 


A 


RENAISSANCE 
IS SERVED 

In Winooski, 
nouveau food 
and nightlife 
spark a revival 

S WING BY Misery 
Loves Co. in 
downtown Winooski, and 
you're likely to run into any 
number of in-the-know 
foodies, perhaps grabbing 
an expertly crafted espresso 
and an ethereal lemon curd 
donut. Later in the day, a 
similar crowd gathers across 
the traffic circle in the 
Scandinavian-style space 
at Mule Bar to savor hard- 
to-find Flemish sour ales 
paired with excellent bar 
food, like juicy burgers and 
crisp fries. And these are 
just two emerging players 
on the buzzing Winooski 
food and drink scene. 

"Over the last couple of 
years,” says chef-turned' 
butcher Frank Pace, "it's 
just blown up.” 

With its striking 
historic mill buildings and 
dramatic falls, Burlington's 
gritty neighbor was long 
known for such solid 
destinations as Tiny Thai, 
Sneakers Bistro and music 


taste of Vermont's vibrant food s 

By Melissa Pasanen 


venue Monkey Flouse. 

But after years of noisy 
and construction-tangled 
redevelopment, momentum 
seems finally to be rippling 
out from the central rotary to 
support more restaurants, an 
elegant wine bar (oak45), a 
warm, Wi-Fi- and espresso- 
fueled cafe (The Block 
Gallery and Coffeehouse), 
and multiple places to enjoy 
a well-made cocktail or an 
aromatic bowl of Vietnamese 
pho. There are even plans 
to reopen the long-empty 
restaurant in the Champlain 
Mill, home to technology 
company MyWebGrocer. 

On warm summer 
days around the rotary. 


sidewalk tables bloom with 
umbrellas and the Sunday 
morning farmers market 
offers a bounty of fresh 
vegetables, meats, baked 
goods and ethnic foods 
made by the community's 
diverse residents. A little 
further from the city's heart, 
entrepreneurs are building 
other links in the food chain 
like a 5,ooo-square-foot 
meat production and 
baking facility opened 
about a year ago by 
the Burlington-based 
Farmhouse Group, where 
Pace is the butcher. A 
new microbrewery. Four 
Quarters Brewing, offers 
on-site tastings and 


Fresh Biles 

m 

Results from the recently released U*S» 2012 agriculture 
census show some positive trends in Vermont over the last 
five years: 

V MORE FARM St The number of 

I Vermont farms increased by 5% to 7,338, 

—' compared with a national drop of 4%, 

V MORE money: Tlie market value of 
j Vermont agricultural products sold has 

.5*^' grown 15% to more than $776 million. 

^ MORE YOUNG FARMERS: There 
» ' has been a 22% increase of Vermont 
355-1 farmers ages 25-34. 


c e n e 


growler fill-ups from its 
Belgian-inspired and barrel- 
aged brews. Brian Eckert, 
founder of Four Quarters, 
says Winooski felt like a 
good collaborative place to 
plant his business. "The food, 
bar and music scene here 
is flourishing,” he says."It 
seemed like a great time to 
jump in.” 



FRESH SQUEEZED 

Farm-to-mouth 
trend adds 
"lattes on 
the hoof” 

T here are abundant 
WAYS to enjoy 
Vermont products at the 
source — on-farm pig 
roasts, white-tablecloth 
dinners under apple trees, 
vineyard wine tastings 
— but Green Mountain 
Girls, a farm in Northfield, 
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may lay claim to the most 
direct farm-to-mouth 
culinary experience. The 
small, diversified operation 
includes a dairy goat herd 
— from which it sells fresh, 
unpasteurized milk, as 
allowed by state law — and 
now visitors can skip the 
bottle and put it straight 
into a cup. 

t®i 

With new owners leading 
the charge for about a year, 
the Putney General Store and 
Pharmacy, a longtime town hub, 
has been building its culinary 
reputation with a well-run 
espresso bar, wide selection of 


craft beers and freshly prepared 
foods. There are light and 
tender blueberry scones made 
with local berries in season, an 
"Old-Timer” panini sandwich 
stacked with turkey, bacon, 
apple, cheddar and house-made 
barbecue sauce, and the chefs 
secret recipe marinated beef tips 
or maple-miso scallops ready to 
throw on the grill. 


BEER FREAKS 

Topper in 
the Hopper 

T here's nothing 
like a little scarcity 
to create buzz, but that 
alone does not explain the 
incredible success of Heady 
Topper, the Alchemist 


Brewery's flagship canned 
beer. Described as "highly 
celebrated and nearly 
unobtainable" by The 
Atlantic and "the most 
sought-after beer on the 
market" by Bloomberg 
Businessweek, the 
unfiltered, hoppy-yet- 
smooth Double IPA has 
earned multiple "best" 


As part of the twist, 
newly born kids at the farm 
are named each year along 
a theme (children's book 
characters, weather terms), 
and this year, "female movie 
stars" are milking age, so 
visitors can pay to fill a mug 
with fresh-brewed coffee 
and then hold it under a 
patient doe named Ingrid 
Bergman or Grace Kelly 
for a few foamy squirts of 
warm milk, creating what 
Green Mountain Girls 
co-owners Mari Omland 
and Laura Olsen have 
dubbed "lattes on the 
hoof." Noncoffee drinkers 
or younger visitors can add 
frothy milk to tea or to a 
few spoonfuls of caramel 
made at nearby Fat Toad 
Farm, one of many food- 
producing neighbors in the 
area's cooperative: Floating 
Bridge Food and Farms. 

It's all about "giving people 
a chance to touch and feel 
the adventures of farming, 
to slow down and make 
memories," Omland says. 
"Lattes on the Hoof” must 
be booked in advance; visit 
www.eatstayfarm.com or 
call (802) 505-9840. 


ratings since it was first 
brewed in early 2004 in 
the basement ofjohn and 
Jen Kimmich's downtown 
Waterbury brewpub. 

The story behind it is 
almost as epic, starting a 
decade before with John's 
single-minded trek to 
Vermont in search of a job 
with craft-brewing guru 
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EXCtMSiVE defer #1: 

Give Vermont Life to a friend ... 
absolutely FREE! 



EXCLUSIVE OFFER #2: 

Get 2 years of Vermont Life... 
for the price of 1! 




YES* Start or renew my subscription to Vermont Life right away! I understand 
I pay just $14.97 for one year (4 issues). Plus, I get a 
FREE ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a friend - a total savings of $32.63! 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO GIFT FROM 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Address 


Apt# 

Address 


Apt# 

City 

State 

ZIP 

City 

State 

ZIP 


E-mail E-mail 


□ Check enclosed, payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Addresses outside the U.S. add $7/year 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

call toll free (800) 284-3243 

or visit vermontlife.com/giftsub H S m E S 


GET ONE YEAR FREE 



(Please Print) 


Apt# 


Address 


State 


YES! I want to receive the best Vermont Life has to offer! 

I understand I’ll receive one year for the low price of only $14.97. 
Plus, I’ll get the second year FREE for a total savings of $32.63! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 


E-mail 

□ Check enclosed, 
payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Addresses outside the U.S. add $7/year 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

call toll free (800) 284-3243 
or visit vermontlife.com/freeyrsub 


































RUSH! 

MY GIFT ORDER 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 216 BOONE lA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 

Vermont life magazine 
Subscription Processing Center 
RO. Box 37602 
Boone, lA 50037-2602 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


lhii'ii'i"ili'i'liiii"ilhl''iiliil"M'li'ili''"i'l'i'l'i'l 


RUSH! 


MY ORDER 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 216 BOONE lA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 

Vermont life magazine 
Subscription Processing Center 
RO. Box 37602 
Boone, lA 50037-2602 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
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Vermont life 

• Thought-provoking articles 

• World-class photography 

• Elegant design 

• Award-winning journalism 


2 EXCLUSIVE 
OFFERS! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
AND GET 


•ONE YEAR FREE! 
-or- 

•FREE GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION! 


i 


Subscribe now! 

Detach & Mail 

For fastest service, 
visit vermontlife.com 
or call toil free 
(800) 284-3243 today! 














































La CenerefiHii 


(Cinderella)^ 

by: Gioacchino msini 

Friday I- 
June 201 


The Rape ofLucretia 

by: Benjamin Britten 

Thursday June 19 at 7:30pm 

Emerging Artist Production, Gatehouse, Sugarbush Resort 
GreenMountainOperaFestival.com 
Bruce Stasyna - Artistic Director 

GREEN /V Fountain 




OPERA FETIVAL 

Information: (802) 496-7722 
or email: gmofadmn@gmail.com counc 

A 'TW ^ 

ARTWORKS. 


VERMONT 

ARTS 


Endowmant 



VT Festival of the Arts 
Watercolor Show: June 29 -July 26 
Art Show: July 31 -Aug. 31 
At Lareau Farm 

■ 

Waitsfield, VT 
lareaufarminn.com americanflatbread.com 




bigtown 


GALLERY 


Award'winning B&B beside Sugarbush 
offering hospitality, great breakfasts, 
comfortable beds. A/C, gas fireplaces, HDTVs, 
and Jacuzzi or steam-shower en-suite. 


Celebrating over 10 years of Outstanding 
Visual 8C Performing Arts Exhibitions! 
Summer Reading Series runs 
June-September, alternating Sundays at 5 , 


Warren, VT 
(802) 496-7162 westhillbb.com 


Rochester, VT 
(802) 767-9670 bigtowngallery.com 



Fill your summer with brilliant color 
in the Mad River Valley 


lulX 


Green Mountain 



Watercolor Show 

Lareau Farm, Waitsfield 


August 

Refirhxynt 

FESTIVAL ARTS 

Over 100 Events at Various Locations 
in the Mad River Valley 

Big Red Barn Art Show 
Plein Air Paint-Out 
Taste of the Valley 
Barn & Bridges Tour 
Family Activities 
and nxoAe.! 


For more information, visit 

vermontartfest.com 

or call 802-496-6682 
Valley Arts Foundation 
2 Village Square 
Waitsfield, VT 05673 
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The Antidote To Ordinary 


gostowe.com 877-604-8693 


It 

#GoStowe 





A family and leisure 
traveler’s destination 






• World-class Spa 
boasting over 150 
beyond the traditional 
treatments 

• Award-winning 
Charlie B’s Pub & 
Restaurant with its 
festive atmosphere 


MountainResort a Sva 


1746 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 
www.stoweflake.com 
800.253.2232 



Condos with the 
comforts of home. 


Award-winning resort on a hillside 
setting. Minutes to great summer 
events, dining Sc shoppii^. Featuring 
1-4 bedrooms with fully equipped 
kitchens, private deck, and free 
Wi-Fi. Indoor pool, hot tub, sauna, 
tennis courts. An affordable getaway 
for families and groups. 


mountainsicleresort.com 

info@mountainsideresort.com 

800-458-4893 



i I' 


Be Romantic in Stowe 
StoweMeadows.com 
802.888.0002 




Stowe 

MEADOWS 


The Lodge 



^01) INVITED TO VERMONT'S BIGGEST PAfiTK' 


flilffiMFilfitififiv] 

ART • CRAFT • FOOD 
MUSiC • COMEDY 
CRAFT BEER • CHEESE ♦ SPiRITS 
SEMiNARS* AND MORE... 

AUGUST 15-17# STOWE, VERMONT 


CELEBRATE VERMONT ItsfiVav 


WWW.(ELEBRATCVCRMONTrCSTIVAL.COM 


' PIZZERIA & LOUNGE 

RATEDTOP11 SLICES IN 
THE COUNTRY BY; 



SLICES • CREATIVE ENTREES • DELIVERY 
TRIVIA-CRAFT BEERS-RAW BAR 



GLUTEN-FREE MENU • GAME ROOM 

l/lKMOMI NlW 
NilWtMK 

1899 MOUNTAIN ROAD, STOWE 
PIECASSO.COM 802.253.4411 
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‘^The Gourmet Butcher's 
Guide to Meat/' a book and 
CD by expert Vermont butcher 
Cole Ward and Karen Coshof, 
takes an in- 
depth look at 
its subject with 
a focus on “how 
to source it 
ethically, cut it 
professionally 
and prepare it 
properly." Topics 
covered include the whole life cycle 
from birth to slaughter, and how 
to make the most of meat from 
choosing the best cuts — not always 
the most expensive. Ward says. 


rA.GOURMET 

BUTCHER'S 

L //.«/. SOURCE IT ETHICALLY 
1 CUT IT PROFESSIONALLY 
; ../PREPARE IT PROPERLY 

i COLE WARD ToVh"" 




Greg Noonan. Despite the historic 
2011 flood that wiped out their 
original brewery, followed by traffic 
issues and red tape that obliged 
them to close their second brewery 
to the droves of beer pilgrims, the 
Kimmiches have brewed on and hope 
to break ground this fall on another 
brewery in Lamoille County, with a 
retail store and tasting room. 

Heady Topper was not 
developed specifically to conquer 
the beer world. “It s really what 
John likes to drink," his wife says. 
“The goal was to make a beer that 
was super hoppy and bitter, but not 
bitter in a harsh, astringent way. We 
knew it was unique, but we didn't 
think it would be the highest-rated 
beer in the world. The phenomenon 
of it, we didn't anticipate that." 

When the couple became aware 
that brewpub customers were 
ordering Heady and pouring it into 
bottles for later enjoyment — or 
sale — they decided to open a 


brewery/cannery on the other side 
of the interstate in Waterbury. Tfie 
Alchemist team believes cans keep 
the beer fresher and that it's the 
best way to enjoy their beer. The 
eye-catching silver and black design 
commands, “Drink from the can." 
(It also offers a pithy environmental 
reminder: “Don't be a D-Bag. 
Recycle this can.") 

The Alchemist has always 
sold all its beer within the state, 
from Barre up to the Burlington 
area, mostly through retailers and 
restaurants. They will continue 
to brew the entire 9,000-barrel 



Our maple products and 
cheeses are recognized around 
the world, but Vermont-made 
marmalades? Not so much — 
until now. Blake Hill Preserves 
of Grafton recently took gold at 
the World's Original Marmalade 



Awards in England, becoming 
the first-ever U.S. producer to 
do so, and on marmalade's 
home turf even. Their blue 
ribbon-winning Orange, Lime 
and Ginger and Orange and 
10-Year Single Malt Whisky 
marmalades contain whole, 
fresh, organic citrus, pure cane 
sugar and huge flavors. 



EVENTSBOARi; 

RETREATS EXBCXJnVE 
OFFICERSMEETING 

REUNIONS W E D DIN G S 

SPOUTING EVENTS 

NEW PRODUCT LAUNCH 

DESimHONSPAS 

FOURDIMM) 

RESORTSCHC 

COUNTRY 

INNSiVew 

BoutiqueHotels 

SOPhUTICAT^C- :iTY 

nniHSUPSCALE 




All IN VERMONT 


Successful Events Begin in Vermont! 


Vermont Convention Bureau 


One Stop Complimentary Service 
To Help You Find the Perfect Venue 

877 . 264.3503 


www.verinontmeetinD8.coin 
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S TROLL THE STREETS OF ITS DOWNTOWN, and you'll discovcr why 

Morrisville has such an unmistakable sense of place. In a style more 
characteristic of 19th-century railroad towns in the West, commercial 
buildings have second-story false fronts that disguise their pitched or angled 
roofs. It is truly one of the hidden jewels among Vermont's downtowns. 

Morrisville has so much to offer that it's impossible to do it all in a day. 

Spend a few hours at the River Arts art gallery taking in the newest exhibit 
or taking an art class. Or get outside in a beautiful and unspoiled mountain 
setting, or dine at one of our amazing restaurants. You won't be disappointed! 
Morrisville is more Vermont, more for your dollar and more for the entire family. 



LOG CABIN LODGING • MORRISVILLE, VT 


Well-appointed log cabins on 168 acres. 

Mountain Views, Hiking Trails, 
Game Room, Dog-friendly, And More! 

■ 

2930 Cote Hill Road 
(802) 888-1656 muddymoosevt.com 


GOOD FOOD AND DRINK 
-'fr-nORRCVILLLVtIinonT 

Serving breakfast, lunch and dinner 
Tuesday-Sunday. Community cafe 
committed to local food, art and music. 

■ 

82 Lower Main Street 
(802) 888-7889 thebeesknees-vt.com 



BOURNE’S 

Service Center 
& 

Food Mart 


Beer - Wine •LOTTERY 


Gluten-free and healthy options. 
Produce and local frozen meats. 
Foreign d>C domestic auto repair. 
Himalayan Nepali Food Served Daily. 

Corner of Bridge & Portland 
(802) 888-5978 



Open year-round for everything bikes! 
30 years of professional service & 
sales. Bike brands: Transition, Yeti, 
Norco, Raleigh, Surly &: more. 

C 

45 Bridge Street 
(802) 888-7642 chucksbikesvt.com 



Brewery 

MORRISVILLE 

V^VERMOWr 


Vermont's Home Town Brewery for 17 years ! 

Tastings - Tours - Beer to Go 

Open Mon - Sat 9-6 tastings till 5:30, tours 2pm + 4pm, bottles, growlers, kegs 1 
Easily found on Rt 100 in Morrisville 802-888-9400 rockartbrewery.com 
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Provides and maintains safe, energy- i ' 
efficient, decent, affordable housing to ' 

low/moderate income persons within y 

Lamoille County and Hardwick. 

LAMOILLEHOUSING^ORG 

(802) 888-5714 


Haymaker 

Card & Gift Gallery 



A fun and artful gift shop in the heart 
of Morrisville. Featuring the cards 
and photography of Orah Moore. 


84 Lower Main Street 
(802) 888-2309 haymakerpress.com 



OURCE 

A Nonprofit Community Enterprise 


Got Stuff? Donate to ReSOURCE 
to support poverty relief, 
job training and the environment. 
Barre, Burlington, and now Morrisville. 

■ 

no Portland Street 
(802) 851-8333 resourcevt.org 



“Your Hometown Sporting Goods Store." 
Great prices on new and used 
bicycles, team sports and service. 
Open seven days. 

■ 

64 Portland Street 
(802) 888-6557 powerplaysportsvt.com 


annual output of Heady at the 
Waterbury facility; the new brewery 
will produce other beers like Focal 
Banger, an American IPA made 
with the popular Citra hops. Beer- 
lovers will once again be able to 
make the pilgrimage to buy cans of 
these and Heady from the new retail 
store, which will also host special 
events. "We really want to help get 
beer tourism to Vermont," Jen says. 

This is not to say that all Heady 
stays local. It was a much-tweeted 
part of the refreshments offered 
behind the scenes at the 65th annual 
Emmy Awards in Los Angeles. 
(Event-host Neil Patrick Harris 
is apparently a huge fan.) Heady's 
most recent brush with fame came 
in the form of a visit from President 
Obama's "body man," who brought 
presidential M&M's and left with 
beer. Jen Kimmich wasn't entirely 


f ' m 

i The globally minded 
► Food Systems Summit, hosted 
{ by the University of Vermont, 

S, takes place June 17-18. The 
f third annual edition has been 
^ expanded to include more time 
for audience questions with 
£ keynote speakers and panels 
5 of policymakers, activists and 
other food-system innovators. 
There will also be delicious 

1 Tastes of Vermont" at a 
reception highlighting local 
products. 


sure that the POTUS himself would 
be drinking any Heady. "From what 
I understand, he's a big Yuengling 
fan," she says. ^ 


PiNGALA, A NEWLY OPENED Burlington cafe, offers a rare and richly varied 
vegan-only menu that includes moist sweet potato sticky buns, an unusual 
pulled-BBQ sandwich made with jackfruit, and an already-fabled ELT made 
with crispy smoked eggplant slices and onion jam. 
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As minor league baseball became big business, 
Vermont almost lost a historic stadium, its 
top team and a joyful slice of summer 












By Matt Crawford 

Photographed by 

Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 

I t's late afternoon on a perfect day 
in the homestretch of summer. The 
threats of Labor Day cookouts and the 
end of summer vacation are real, but just 
far enough away for now to be of no immediate 
concern. To call the sky “blue” doesn't do it 
justice. It's cobalt, maybe, or cornflower. The 
wind gently puffs on an American flag that 
quivers ever-so-slightly in response. 

In this weather, you'd be hard-pressed 
to find a better place for baseball than 
Centennial Field in Burlington, home of the 
Vermont Lake Monsters, a minor league 
affiliate of Major League Baseball's Oakland 
Athletics. Centennial Field sits on the eastern 
shoulder of the University of Vermont campus, 
a brisk 15-minute walk from the heart of 
downtown Burlington. 

In this weather, in this setting. Centennial 
Field seems to shine. And as if it could get any 
more perfect, it's also “Hot Dog Heaven Night,” 
when the concession stands crank out hot dogs 
for just 25 cents each. More than 3,000 people 
have bought tickets for this game, whether for 
the cheap dinner, the baseball or both. 

But it doesn't take much of an imaginative 
leap to make this all disappear. If you close your 
eyes and cover your ears, it's easy to imagine 
Centennial as a lonely, aging stadium entirely 
devoid of kids covered in ketchup, dads sipping 
beers, goofy mascots dancing atop the dugouts, 
and lithe, athletic Major League prospects 
warming up in the outfield. 

The Tri-City ValleyCats are in Burlington 
to play the Lake Monsters for this game late 
in the New York-Penn League's short season; 
but had it not been for a stroke of fate and the 
benevolence of one man and one university, the 
ValleyCats would be somewhere else, playing 
another opponent. Families in some other 
Northeastern community would be buying hot 
dogs by the dozen, and only pigeons would be 
perched in the grandstand. 
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medical center means the sounds 
of sirens are commonplace. 

At the turn of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, however, the land where 
Centennial now sits was the 
Ainsworth Farm, a 60-acre parcel 
with views of the Green Moun¬ 
tains and the Winooski River. The 
University of Vermont bought it 
in 1904 as a home for the men's 
athletic teams. The ballpark was 
opened on April 17,1906. UVM's 
baseball team beat the University 
of Maine that day, 10-4. 

Centennial remained 
the home of UVM sports 
throughout much of the 20th 
century, and after World War 
II, the field was used by teams 
playing in a semipro baseball 
league that often drew crowds 
upward of 3,000 people to 
the ballpark. 

UVM discontinued baseball 
in the late 1960s, but brought it 
back to Centennial as a varsity 


sport in the 1970s. From 1984 
to 1988, Double-A teams of 
the Cincinnati Reds and, later, 
the Seattle Mariners took up 
residence in the old stadium, 
leasing the facility from UVM. 
Fans filled the back-killing 
concrete grandstand, which had 
been built in 1922, to see the likes 
of Ken Griffey Jr. and F^all of 
Famer Barry Larkin. 

As the 1990S began, minor 
league baseball increasingly 
became a big business and 
Burlington was left out. No 
professional teams played in 
Centennial from 1989-1993. Old 
Centennial Field, located in a 
small market located far away 
from a major population center, 
was left to host college games and 
occasional high school games. 

But before the summer of 
1994 baseball season, successful 
Burlington businessman Ray 
Pecor, who owns, among other 


LEFT TO RIGHT 

• Team owner 
Ray Pecor, whose 
largesse saved the 
franchise. 

• Kyle Bostwick, 
vice president of 
the Lake Monsters, 
introduced new 
amenities to 

the park. 

• Robert Vaughan, 
director of capital 
planning and 
management at 
UVM. The university 
retooled its lease 
arrangement with 
the team. 

• Burlington Mayor 
Miro Weinberger 
says the historic 
park not only 
attracts visitors 
but is "enjoyed by 
all Vermonters." 


GLORY DAYS 

Like most sports stories these 
days, the story of how and why 
professional baseball remains in 
Burlington involves money. In 
this case, it's about the University 
of Vermont not having enough 
of it, a dilapidated, aging stadium 
in dire need of it and a successful 
Burlington businessman who 
wasn't afraid to spend it. 

And like a lot of stories about 
baseball, the story of baseball in 
Burlington has to be told in the 
context of history. So this story 
starts in the past, more than a 
century ago. 

Today, Centennial Field is 
shoehorned into a Burlington 
neighborhood that's a mix of 
college apartments and single¬ 
family houses. It's on the flight 
path for airplanes approaching 
Burlington International Airport 
from the west, and its proximity 
to the bustling Fletcher Allen 






















things, the Lake Champlain 
Transportation Company that 
operates the ferries on Lake 
Champlain, came onto the scene. 
Pecor brought baseball back to 
Burlington, and he intends for it 
to stay. 

AN AGING 
VETERAN 

Kyle Bostwick, vice president 
of the Vermont Lake Monsters, 
started as an intern with the 
team after Pecor purchased 
the New York-Penn League 
franchise for the 1994 season. 
The team was then 
affiliated with the 
former Montreal 
Expos, and 
having a minor I 
league team | 
so close to the | 

Major League c 
home seemed 
to make perfect 


sense. But, says Bostwick, there 
was more to geography than 
bringing minor league baseball 
back to Burlington. 

“Ray loves this community 
and he loves baseball," Bostwick 
said.“He wants baseball here. It's 
pretty simple." 

The team had decent on-field 
success in its first few years in 
Burlington, winning the league 
championship in 1996. But 
UVM had put minimal funds 
into Centennial Field (the school 
would eventually drop baseball 
as a varsity sport in 2009) 

and the old ballpark 
beginning to 
show its age. 
There was a 
dose of cash 
1 from the 
i Vermont 
Legislature 
in the early 
years of the 


/ ^^Ray 
loves this 
community and 
he loves baseball 
He wants 
baseball 






here. 
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Lake Monsters, but it wasn't 
enough to fix all of Centennial 
Field's ills. 

“It was a mess," recalled Rich 
Haskell, who has worked as the 
team's public address announcer 
since Pecor brought the franchise 
to Burlington.“Seats were 
breaking behind home plate — 
every season a few would just 
snap in two. I remember the 
scoreboard was missing bulbs, 
and we had an entire season 
when it got to two strikes the 
scoreboard would show the letter 
'J'. Players would be saying the 
count is 2-and-J.'" 

The Vermont Expos 
morphed into the Vermont 
Lake Monsters after Montreal 
lost its big league franchise to 
Washington, D.C., in 2004. The 
team's name is a nod to the sea 
monster “Champ" that allegedly 
swims in Lake Champlain. For 17 
Continued on page 72 


Batter Up! 


T he 2014 Lake 
Monsters' 

season begins June 13 
and runs until early 
September. The team 
has its first homestand 
at Centennial Field 
on June 16. The most 
expensive adult ticket is 
$15. For tickets or more 
information, go to www. 
vermontlakemonsters. 
com or call 
(802) 655-4200. 
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Farmers markels are all the rage 
in our local food-driven cullur^^ 
But is more necessarily ^ f | 
belter? i| | |^ 














By Melissa Pasanen 

Photographed by 
Daria Bishop 

I N Vermont, farmers 
markets tend to sprout 
like mushrooms after a 
summer rain: a handful 
of farmers on a village green 
here, a maze of tented stands in 
a downtown parking lot there. 
It wasn’t always like this: Forty 
years ago, sales to customers via 
farmers markets was a new way 
that farms could hang in there 
as wholesale prices dropped 
precipitously. But according 
to Alan LePage, a Barre Town 
farmer who co-founded one of 
Vermont’s first farmers markets 
in 1977, “the early farmers 
markets mystified people. Most 
Americans were completely 
unfamiliar with buying in an 
open-air market,’’ he says. 
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Vermont boasts more than 8o farmers mar¬ 
kets, the highest number per capita of any state. 
Nationwide, the number of farmers markets is 
growing, too; yet overall, market shopping still 
claims only a tiny percentage of the food-pur¬ 
chase pie. Even in Vermont, where four out of 
five people say they buy from a farmers market 
at least once a year, only 5 percent of total annual 
food spending goes to local food. Nationally, the 
trends are similar."We've attracted maybe 4 per¬ 
cent of Americans to a farmers market: the early 
adopters, the lowest hanging fruit," says New 
Orleans-based national public market consul¬ 
tant Darlene Wolnik."We have a lot of room for 
growth." The challenge is how to most effectively 
grow the market slice of the pie. 

W ITH so MANY POTENTIAL Cus¬ 
tomers still at play, it might seem 
like more markets could only be 
a good thing. But successful markets take sig¬ 
nificant investment and management, and then 
compete with each other for both customers and 
vendors. Add in increased community-support¬ 
ed agriculture options, an expanded retailer in¬ 
terest in stocking local foods and growing farm- 
to-institution sales, and farmers markets have 
more competition than ever before. 

While total year-round revenue at markets 
that reported sales in Vermont has gone up in 
the last year, 21 percent of those markets said 
that sales had decreased. In other words, there 
are more dollars coming into markets statewide 
and year-round (likely as a result of the rise of 
winter farmers markets), but many individual 
markets are generating less money. "We may 
have reached a saturation point of what we can 
support," says Erin Buckwalter of the North¬ 
east Organic Farming Association of Vermont 

Markets range from traditional, smaller 
venues to lorger markets that offer extensive 
prepared-food options. Profitability can 
vary just as dramatically. CLOCKWISE FROM 
TOP LEFT Anne Brown (LEFT) and Caroline 
Persson at the West Townshend Farmers 
Market; Ben Rickies at the Burlington 
Farmers Market; Robert DuGrenier (RIGHT) 
and Doug Howard at the West Townshend 
Farmers Market; fresh produce at the West 
Townshend Farmers Market 
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CASH ISN'T KING 

The cost of local food compared with commodity- 

scale agriculture has prompted some to brand farmers 
markets as elitist. Yet Vermont has made headway in 
making markets more accessible to everyone. Forty-five 
markets now accept aSquaresYT (formerly food stamps), 
and other programs for lower-income customers have also 



taken hold. From 2012 to 2013, Vermont saw a 12 percent 
increase in sSquaresVT spending at farmers markets. 

Access to healthy, local food for all is what drove the 
Newport-based nonprofit Green Mountain Farm-to- 
School (GMFTS) to drive their mobile market and food 
truck to Canaan in Vermont's northeastern-most corner, 
a community hit hard when the local furniture factory 
closed several years ago. A USD A grant funded the truck 
purchase, and last summer, it brought local produce to 
six Northeast Kingdom towns and also offered a fresh- 
cooked, federally funded summer meal program. 

In Canaan, the meal was open to all by donation. 
Almost all the customers one late summer afternoon 
also bought vegetables, paid for with yellow Farm to 
Family coupons, an income-qualified federally supported 
program that can only be used at farmers markets to buy 
fresh produce. "If not for the mobile market, I would 
have to drive 90 minutes to Newport to use them," says 
Julie Nadeau, whose four children had helped pick out 
vegetables and were happily eating local chicken tacos, 
cornbread and coleslaw. The market tally that day: 30 
meals, $115 in yellow coupons, $14 cash and a few bucks in 
the donation jar. 

This year, GMFTS has shifted focus to summer meals 
and food education in Newport, Barton and Island Pond 
to best match resources with needs. But the nonprofit will 
continue to play a role in Canaan as the fiscal sponsor of a 
new community-driven farmers market."It was a way to not 
lose the momentum that grew in Canaan last summer,” says 
Mary Carlson, coordinator of the Farm to Family program 
in Vermont. 
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Most farmers markets are much less busy 
than Burlington's. TOP Emily Amanna. 
co-owner of Wild Shepherd Form, at the 
tiny West Townshend Farmers Market. 

BOTTOM "Farmers morkets were formed 
from the beginning to keep agriculture in 
communities," soys Alon LePage, a Barre 
Town farmer who has helped establish four 
markets. His sister Susan MacDonald and dog 
Fuzz accompany him at the Barre Farmers 
Market. FAR LEFT Yellow Farm to Family 
coupons in hand, patrons line up at the 
Lunchbox Mobile Farmers Market in Canaan. 

(NOFA-VT), who works with markets to build 
sustainable systems. “People say, ‘Oh I want to 
have a market in my community, but not every 
community can support a market." 

N ot all farmers markets are created 
equal; the challenges and opportunities 
can vary widely. Smaller markets often 
struggle to build a diverse, stable roster of vendors, 
while new farmers clamor for space at larger mar¬ 
kets full of established vendors. Big, busy markets 
can provide a nice payday, but they don't always 
allow for the quality consumer/farmer interaction 
that many expect. Meanwhile, smaller, newer mar¬ 
kets can often be sparsely attended and a debat¬ 
able use of farmers' valuable time. 

At one extreme lies the Burlington market in 
City Hall Park, which can draw 8,000 to 9,000 
people on a sunny Saturday in August. Sales last 
summer topped $1.7 million. While many visi¬ 
tors enjoy the festive atmosphere and discovering 
new foods and farmers, critics say the market has 
become so big and busy that it deters those who 
want to shop without being crowded by tourists 
and tasters. Abundant ethnic eats, sausage sand¬ 
wiches and frozen treats provoke grumbling that 
it has become more street fair than farmers mar¬ 
ket. (This, despite the fact that the sausages are 
grilled by the farmer who raised the meat and the 
snow cones are drizzled with locally grown fruit 
syrups by the orchardists.) 

In fairness, in Burlington, the interaction be¬ 
tween farmer and customer can sometimes be sur¬ 
prisingly rushed. “When you're cranking out 250 
burgers, it's a little difficult to have a meaningful con¬ 
versation about beef cheeks, how to braise short ribs 
or why an organic, grass-fed animal is better,” says 


Fairfield beef and dairy farmer Tyler Webb. 

In response, a subset of farmer-vendors, includ¬ 
ing Webb, experimented with a Wednesday after¬ 
noon market independent of the Burlington market 
organization, with no prepared foods and no crafts. 
But the income value of those 250 burgers is sig¬ 
nificant to a small farm, and last summer's inaugural 
weekday market had yet to build up enough traffic to 
convince Webb it was worth the extra effort. 

On the upside, at the smaller market, he was 
able to bring along two younger farmers who are 
incubating ventures on his farm. “It's just incred¬ 
ibly helpful to meet people face to face, to have 
time to explain what sets your product apart," says 
24-year-old Phelan O'Connor of Pigasus Meats, 
one of the start-ups. 

For many farmers, markets do also mean more 
than just their cash value. “It gives you a little 
boost," says goat farmer and cheesemaker Roberta 
Gillott of Crooked Mile Cheese in Waterford. 
“I'm alone a lot with the goats, and they don't talk 
much. It's great to see people." Market exposure 
also helps food producers build a customer follow¬ 
ing that they can leverage into shelf space at local 
stores and co-ops, Gillott says. 

At another tiny market in West Townshend, 
farmers Emily Amanna and David Hassan sell 
hardneck garlic, perfumed melons and a rainbow 
of tomatoes from their Wild Shepherd Farm while 
watching their two young children play around the 
grassy market area. The market has about 12 ven¬ 
dors — small enough that their kids are always 
in view — in contrast to the Brattleboro market, 
which the couple also attends. “Brattleboro is huge 
and busier, but there are a lot more vendors, so we 
end up doing about the same sales," Amanna says. 
“This is more of our neighborhood market. It feels 
much more like a community event." 

NE MODEL of farmers market will 
■ I never fit all," acknowledges Abbey 
Willard, local foods coordinator 
for the Vermont Agency of Agriculture. “But who 
decides if a market is relevant and viable enough 
to maintain?" Big or small, crowded or sparsely at¬ 
tended, the question remains: Who, and what, are 
farmers markets really for? Are they the best way 
for farmers to make money? Are they meant for 
people of all incomes? Are they trying too hard to 
be all things to all people? 

Continued on page 79 
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Off the radar, Peacham 
hosts a festival of sublime 
acoustic music 


Phot(^raphfPandmcxt by Richard W. Brown 
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< h HO KNEW THE SLEEPY LITTLE? 

\ ^ ' fi H TOWN OF Peacham, where cell, 

ij; il ^ ! 

/ phones don't work and the main j 

t / street is dirt, could be this cool? Who 

knew Steve Wright, a mild-mannered * 
niailman by day, could be a bluegrass 
superman by night? Or that Matthew 
koller, who attended the former arts-based Peacham School, no less, is 
now a Grammy-nominated Chicago blues harmonica player? 

For one memorable weekend in August, a genteel, white-steepled 
church in Peacham cuts loose, lop-shelf musicians join some of Vermont's 
finest for two days of sublime acoustic music. Late into the night, rootsy 
styles of every flavor — Western swing, Celtic, Quebecois, vintage rock 
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OPPOSITE Banjo 




n' roll — mingle with the sounds of crickets, and coyot^ emanating 
from\he nearby hills. There are also workshops, jam sessions, a family 
tent, cWfts, and a “petting zoo," where kids can get their first try at an 
accordion or a dulcimer. . ^ 

The t^eacham Acoustic Music Festival has a guid)t^ light in Frank 
Miller, an improbable impresario who grew up on a d^ry farm on the 
outskirts of town. While Frank is an accomplished amateinj guitarist, his 
true genius lies in finding outstanding musicians and persuading them 
to come to Peacham. Together with the festivals co-^under, Patrice 
McDonough, he has a gift for choosing performers who are both highly 
skilled and refreshingly genuine, each one true to the roots of their genre. 
There is no hype or flash. Tliese are the true believers, in the unlikeliest 
of venues. # 


Bob Amos, his vocalist 


daughter Sarah Amos. .a. 

bossist Bob Dick and 
I'taristjgleve Wright — 

1 of Catamount Crossing 
iam before IK^ir 

lening-night concert. 

THIS Pj|iaE Blues piano - ^ 

Bill Sims Jr. and 
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LEFT, TOP TO BOTTOM Tristan Henderson 
of Atlantic Crossing; contra dancers shake 
the town hall; fiddler Freeman Corey of 
Catamount Crossing and mandolin player 
Gary Darling of Bayley-Hazen Boys 
THIS page Festive tin-can lanterns light ^ 
the way to the evening concerts 
RIGHT Annie and the Hedonists rock the 
Peacham bongregational Church; songwriter 
Carl Jones (left) ond impresario Frank Miller 
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LEFT, FROM TOP The Samuels family oilers genuine Jamaican 
cuisine at the food court; a member ol the talented teenage bond 
The Irregulars; lather and son enjoy the bucolic ambionce 

F ^GE Peacham's own Alan Greenleal. gifted songwriter 
and guitar picker, famous lor writing such Vermont classics as 
"1 Love My Chainsaw"and "Double Wide Daddy" 

OPPOSI*^, FRpr Bill Sims |r. leads on afternoon workshop 

in the fundamentals of blues guitar; on impromptu duo harmonizes 
on the Peacham Store porch; Atlantic Crossing. Vermont's premier 
contra dance band, on stage as paH of the Saturday night finale 


















































The Five and Dime 
DILEK/.MA 

For decades, Vermonters focused on the impact of big-box Walmarts, 
but scaled-down dollar stores are the new battleground 

By Kim Asch Photographed by Jerry Swope 



W HY WOULD A CUSTOMER PAY MORE for 

a loaf of bread or a gallon of milk when 
the same items cost less right next doori* 
This is the urgent question for Georgia 
Market owner Ray BoufFard, who faces 
the imminent arrival of a Dollar General franchise, ‘‘They 
tout themselves as a general merchandise store, but they 
sell a lot of food, and they've got the same buying power as 
Walmart — I can't even purchase some of the products for 
the price they sell them at retail," says Bouffard. "Meanwhile, 
they are a corporation that brags to shareholders about being 
‘lean and mean.' That translates to fewer jobs at lower pay, 
poor customer service and a lack of focus on the community," 
Bouffard is not the only one who is wary of the small- 
box discount retailer. Along with others of its ilk, that also 
include "Dollar" in the name. Dollar General franchises are 
multiplying across the state, their fortunes rising in a lack¬ 
luster economy that has lots of folks pinching pennies. 


OPPOSITE Georgia Markol 
owner Ray Bouffard, who 
facet the imminent arrival 
of a Dollar General franchiae 
next door to hit atore. 

ABOVE Small-box diacount 
retailera are multiplying 
acroaa the atate. Activiata 
warn that theae chaina poae 
a threat to Vermont'a unique 
identity, infiltrating Main 
Street and aqueezing out 
local buaineaaea. 
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In Chester, opponent^ have battled Dollar 
General, arguing that such a store U a bad 
fit near the quaint historic busine&^s district. 
Jim Dumont, a lowyer for Smor! Growth 
Chester, says. "If Vermont loses all its 
downtowns, we lose Vermont." 







































STRIKES BACK 


Since 2006, Dollar General has opened 21 locations in 
Vermont (at least five others are in the works), quietly gaining 
permits and approvals within zoning laws. And while these 
laws are designed to protect downtowns from behemoth box 
developments like Walmart, they are less potent in warding 
off smaller chains whose stores are a fraction of the size. 
Activists in some towns have raised the battle flag, warning 
that these generic five-and'dimes pose another kind of threat 
to the states unique identity by infiltrating Main Street, 
bringing unfair competition to locally owned businesses and 
eroding the character of Vermont's quintessential places. 

"My personal opinion is these Dollar Generals are a busi¬ 
ness model that is inappropriate for the Vermont brand and 


THE EMPIRE 

R eacting to the rise of dollar stores, 
Walmart announced in February that it will 
step up expansion of its fledgling "Neighbor¬ 
hood Market" and "Walmart Express" con¬ 
cepts, two scaled-down editions of Walmart designed 
to compete against midsized supermarkets and small 
corner stores. 

A potentially seismic shift, the announcement puts 
Walmart on a track to fan out beyond its massive Su¬ 
percenters and, as company president and CEO Bill 
Simon put it, "usher in the next generation of retail." 

"Customers appreciate the broad assortment of our 
Supercenters for their stock-up trips as well as our small- 




Probably a vast 
majority of Dollar 
General stores 
are in places with 
populations of 
I 

5^000 or less^ 



I wish they would go away," says Bristol-based attorney Jim 
Dumont, who represents citizens' groups opposing several 
new store locations under consideration. "Vermont is not just 
the mountains, it's the villages. If Vermont loses all its down¬ 
towns, we lose Vermont." 

In South Hero, after Dollar General submitted a sketch 
plan for a 9,100-square-foot store, Dumont and other volun¬ 
teer lawyers helped create emergency interim zoning laws 
prohibiting all new retail space from exceeding 3,000 square 
feet; Dollar General walked away. On behalf of Ferrisburgh 
residents, Dumont appealed the local zoning board's approv¬ 
al of a Dollar General store all the way to the Supreme Court 
(the appeal failed, allowing construction to proceed). In Jeri¬ 
cho, foes have enlisted his help to challenge a proposed Dollar 
General site along Route 15. He is also involved in cases in 
Hardwick and Chester. 

For more than two years, on behalf of Smart Growth 
Chester, Dumont has fended off a Dollar General, argu- 


store formats for fill-in trips," says Simon."By unlocking 
this growth opportunity and further combining our 
Supercenters and small-store formats with an unlimited 
selection available through e-commerce, we provide our 
customers with anytime, anywhere access to our brand." 

Walmart Express, the pint-sized version, began 
as a pilot project of just three stores that had grown 
to a total of 20 at the time of the company announce¬ 
ment. Neighborhood Markets numbered 346. Walmart 
originally forecast that it would add 120 to 150 of these 
smaller stores in the next fiscal year, but effectively dou¬ 
bled that forecast to add about 270 to 300 nationwide. 

Outside of Connecticut, none of the smaller stores 
exists yet in New England. Vermont, the last state in the 
country to allow Walmart to build within its borders, 
currently has larger stores in five locations (Bennington, 
Berlin, Rutland, St. Albans and Williston) with a sixth 
planned for Derby. 

— Bill Anderson 
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Kum Hattm Homes 

for Children 


Transforming the lives 
of children and their 
families forever 


If you are 65 or older and currently invested in CD's, bonds or 
money markets, you should consider a charitable gift annuity to 
New England Kurn Hattin Homes. This planned giving opportunity 
offers an attractive 5-9%* annual fixed rate of return for the lifetime 
of up to two annuitants compared to the 2 % or less you are making 
on CD's. It also offers substantial tax benefits in addition to the 
satisfaction of giving hope and stability to New England children. 

For a personal illustration of the financial benefits of this investment option, 
please contact Connie Sanderson 802-722-3336 or csanderson@kurnhattin.org. 

^Revenue rate is based on the age of the annuitant(s) 

The dividends are priceless. 


www.helpforkids.org 



Cottages, Independent Living, Residential Care 
and Rose Lane Memory Care. 

Call to schedule lunch and a tour. 


802-447-7000 • 300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 

WWW. emeritus, com 
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ing that it's a bad fit with the adjoining 
historic business district and that the 
franchise would be a death blow to Li- 
sai's Market, a community institution. 
Says Chester resident Shawn Cunning¬ 
ham, the driving force behind the fight: 
"Some people say there should be com¬ 
petition, but comparing Ray’s operation 
in Georgia or Lonnie Lisai's store to the 
huge corporation that is Dollar General 
is like telling an 8-year-old with an in¬ 
terest in boxing to get in the ring with 
Muhammad Ali.” 

In Georgia, where there is no down¬ 
town per se and few retailers, Bouffard's 
grocery — which also houses the post 
office — has become a kind of com¬ 
munity hub. News of Dollar General's 
intention to build a store on land next 
door near Exit 18 off Interstate 89 was 
met by grumbling around town and on 
Georgia's Facebook page. Many pointed 
out that the chain isn't exactly the kind 
of business envisioned for the planning 
board's newly designated South Village 
Core, a zoning district intended, accord¬ 
ing to the town's website, to "create a new 
'heart' of the community that harkens 
back to the tradition of small village 
centers throughout Vermont, tailored to 
the unique qualities of Georgia.” 

Bridget Alexander, a town resident, 
says Dollar General "points us in the 
wrong direction” for the new zoning 
district and "hoped for something a lit¬ 
tle more quaint” for the first new retailer 
to locate there. But no organized efforts 
materialized to oppose the plan, and 
Bouffard expects to have a new competi¬ 
tor by summertime. 

"They'll be my neighbor, but we won’t 
be neighborly because they’re going after 
my business, and I'm going to do every¬ 
thing I can do to protect it,” he says. 

T he argument that Dollar Gen¬ 
eral hurts the local economy is 
compelling, but Vermont's devel¬ 
opment regulations focus on such crite¬ 
ria as location, size and aesthetics: After 
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all, who could deny the unsightliness of 
the typical stores bunker-style design 
with its oversized, glaring yellow Dollar 
General sign? 

Paul Bruhn, head of Preservation 
Trust of Vermont, says he has reached 
out to Dollar General's corporate offices 
and is engaged in a conversation about 
these very concerns, as well as his group's 
warning that too many Dollar Gener¬ 
als could adversely affect Vermont's 
brand and economy if the state begins 
to look like Anywhere USA. “Our posi¬ 
tion is pretty similar to our position on 
Walmart,'' he says. Bruhn acknowledges 
that many Vermonters need or want the 
kind of- shopping experience provided by 
Dollar General, and says the compro¬ 
mise is to locate the stores in downtowns 
and to develop a more appropriate de¬ 
sign approach. 

Both Bruhn and Dumont concede 
that the corporation seems to be hear¬ 
ing them on some of the architectural 
concerns. “To give them credit, they may 
be learning from battles they're encoun¬ 
tering and changing the design of their 
stores so they're closer to the built envi¬ 
ronment in Vermont,'' Dumont says. 

In Georgia, for example, the plan¬ 
ning board denied the first sketch plan 
submitted by Dollar General developer 
Zaremba Group. The revised plan that 
was subsequently approved added a 
second-story — albeit a fa(;:ade — as 
called for in Georgia's South Village 
Core plan. Improved landscaping and a 
sidewalk running north and south con¬ 
necting to Georgia Market are now in 
the plan too. Ironically, the new Dol¬ 
lar General will mimic the exterior of 
Bouffard's store, minus his lovely front 
porch where shoppers can sit and visit 
on wooden rockers. In Barre, Mayor 
Tliomas Lauzon, a real estate devel¬ 
oper who will become Dollar General's 
landlord on North Main Street, says 
the corporation has been “good to work 
with," making aesthetic changes when 
requested. For example, the standard 
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NORTHEAST 

KINGDOM 


Embrace a 

CHANGE OF PACE 


This beautiful land of ours is filled 
with quiet, unspoiled landscapes 
that belong on corner store 
postcards. Rolling hills, lush 
pastures, shady forests and 
crystal-clear lakes can be found 
right at our doorsteps, and we 
realize how lucky we are. We've 
been compared to a Norman 
Rockwell painting. And while 
some might question that, we feel 
like there's something to be said 
for a simple and uncomplicated 
portrayal of American life. And 
while that doesn't exist many 
places any more, this is one place 
you can still find a group of kids 
swimming beneath a covered 
bridge on a Sunday afternoon. 
And it's hard to beat that. 


TraveltheKingdom.com provides 
the most in depth information 
about Northeast Kingdom events, 
attractions, recreation, dining, 
camping, lodging and more. We 
invite residents and visitors alike to 
visit the site, plan some special time 
here in the Kingdom, slow down 
and embrace a change of pace. 


Funding for this advertisement was made possible in part with a grant from USDA Rural Devetopment. 


VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 

www.vermontvernacularciesigns.com • Office: 802 - 224-0300 or Fax: 802 - 224-0301 
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NICOM 

Coatings Corporation 

Specializing in all types of waterproofing 
including commercial and residential 
foundations, building sealants and 
coatings, CrackSealing, and more! 

■ 

Berlin, VT 
(802) 229-5261 


T he Granite City is an eclectic mix of history, art, culture 
and entrepreneurship. Our unique, owner-operated shops and 
restaurants are housed in buildings with century-old designs and 
architecture that provide insights into the early years of our city's 
history. Downtown Barre offers a variety of unique shops and restaurants 
and a special blend of personalized customer service. While in Barre, don't 
miss our unique cultural and historical sites — the Vermont History Center, 
Studio Place Arts, the Barre Opera House, the Aldrich Public Library 
and the Old Labor Hall. Shop, dine, discover downtown Barre — one of 
Vermont's most prized treasures. 



nextchapter 

bookstoreI 

General bookstore with a little bit 
of everything. Kringle Candles and 
expanded childrens section including toys, 
puppets and treehouse/reading loft! 

■ 

Barre, VT 

(802) 476-3114 nextchapterbooksvt.com 
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CLARK 

KENSINGTON 


PREMIUM PAINT. INSPIRING COLORS. HELPFUL ADVICE. 


-PAINT STUDI® 


Nelson Ace Hardware 

188 N. Main St., Barre, VT 05641 • (802) 476-5700 

Store Hours: Mon.-Thur. 7:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 7:30 a.m.-7 p.m.. Sat. 7:30 a.m.-5 p.m.. Sun. 9 a.m.-l p.m. 
33 _ 123093 _ 02 I 4 
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Bridal and formal wear for any occasion, 
tuxedo and suit rentals, shoes, jewelry, 
accessories, gift section and more! 

■ 

Barre, VT 

(802) 476-7100 ksbridaLcom 



MapCecroft ‘B & 'B 


Victorian charm with todays amenities. 
Five comfortably appointed guestrooms. 
Warm hospitality, memorable 
breakfasts, attention to detail. 

Walk to shops 8C restaurants. 

■ 

Barre, VT 

(802) 477-5050 mapIecroftvermont.com 



POOL WORLD 



"Put a little FUN in your life!" 

Sales d)C Service of Pools, 
Hot Tubs, Billiards & More. 

Barre, VT 

(802) 476-9200 poolworld.com 
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WOBBY 


E W E L E R 


Wide jewelry selection: platinum, 14-karat 
and sterling, diamonds and precious 
stones. Full service store offering custom 
design and watch battery replacement. 


Barre, VT 

(802) 476-4031 richardjwobbyjewelers.com 



Clothing, shoes and accessories for all your travels 




802-476-7446 

802-879-6640 

802-527-0532 

518-324-7400 


Barre, VT 
Williston, VT 
St. Albans. VT 
Plattsburgh, NY 


www.lennyshoe.com Eli 

Proud Su[)porters of the Vermont Foodbank with over $ 33,000 donated, 


glaring yellow sign was adapted so that 
instead of being backlit, it will now be 
illuminated by gooseneck lamps. 

Dollar General spokesperson Crys¬ 
tal Ghassemi says, "We re very respect¬ 
ful about community concerns, and we 
want to be thoughtful about the charm 
and character of those towns were 
coming into." She added, "Vermont is 
not unique to that type of respect. For 
example, in the mountain community 
of Johnson City, Tenn., we built a store 
with a kind of log cabin facade." 

In Chester, however, the battle 
continues over the details of the 
building design, which is box-shaped 
with faux windows and a front parking 
lot. Even with the pitched roof and 
cupola meant to resemble a barn, 
Cunningham says the building is out 
of synch with Chester, where a mix 
of homegrown businesses thrives in 
Victorian buildings about one-third 
the size. In September, Smart Growth 
Chester appealed the Act 250 approval 
of a land-use permit for the site. They 
also awaited a decision from the towns 
Development Review Board — and 
will consider taking the fight to the 
Supreme Court, if necessary. 

With 11,000 Dollar General 
stores nationwide and another 700 
planned this year — not to mention 
the proliferation of competitors like 
Family Dollar and Dollar Tree, and 
a new wave of smaller Walmarts (see 
sidebar) — public-interest attorney 
Dumont says more needs to be done to 
prepare towns for the day when a chain 
retailer comes knocking. 

"If enough people were concerned 
about the homogenization of Vermont 
so that it looks like suburban New 
Jersey, suburban Connecticut or 
suburban New York, then we could 
make some changes to our zoning 
statutes to make it easier for the public 
to find out about things before it's 
too late, and easier for the public to 
intelligently participate," he says. 
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At Wake Robin, residents have 
designed and built three miles 
of walking trails. Each Spring, 
they make maple syrup in the 
community sugar house and 
each Fall, they harvest honey 
from their beehives. They 
compost, plant gardens, and 
work with staff to follow 
earth-friendly practices, 
conserve energy and use 
locally grown foods. 

Live the life you choose — ^in 
our \dbrant community that 
shares your “green” ideals. We 
are happy to tell you more. 
Visit our website or give us a 
call today to schedule a tour. 

802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 
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Winner of the Governor s 
Award for Environmental 
Excellence 
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Make Your Dream a Reality.. 

with your own Custom Built Amish Structure. 


Amish made Barns, Homes, Garages, Sheds, 
Gazebos, Post and Beam, Playhouses 

Delivery throughout the USA 
1195 VA CucofFRoad, White Riverjunction, VT 05001 

800-441-6057 _£ www.carriageshed.com 
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D ollar General is a 75-year- 
old company with small-town 
roots in Scottsville, Ky. Now 
headquartered outside Nashville, Tenn., 
it has grown to become the nations 
largest discount retailer by number of 
locations. According to its most recent 
annual report, its business strategy in¬ 
volves serving customers who live within 
three to five miles of a store in communi¬ 
ties of less than 20,000. 

"Probably a vast majority of stores 
are in places with populations of 5,000 
or less," says spokesperson Ghassemi. 
That might explain why the corporation 
is interested in the Georgia site when 
there is a store five miles down the road 
in Milton. 

In Chester, Cunningham says some of 
his neighbors shop at the Dollar General 
eight miles away in Springfield. Lots of 
folks in Chester go to Lisai's for quality 
meats and cheeses, milk, prepared foods 
and other convenience items, but do their 
bulk grocery shopping at the Shaw's in 
Springfield or the Market Basket in Cla¬ 
remont, N.H, "People say there’s nowhere 
to buy underwear here in town, but how 
many pairs of socks do you need?" 

Despite its name, only 24 percent of 
the items carried by Dollar General cost 
$i or less, Ghassemi says, though most 
cost under $10. The chain offers brand- 
name packaged and refrigerated foods 
and dairy products, household necessi¬ 
ties such as milk, bread and toiler paper, 
beauty supplies, greeting cards, seasonal 
products and more. Less than half of the 
stores carry beer and wine. "Our prod¬ 
uct mix is mostly core items, so if you go 
down a certain aisle to pick up laundry 
detergent, it will be there every week," 
she says. 

At the Dollar General in Milton, on 
a snowy Saturday, 18 cars half fill the lor 
and business seems brisk. As usual, only 
three employees staff the store and long 
lines form at each of the two open check¬ 
out stations. "Usually, it works out really 
well, but today we're really busy because 
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it's the first of the month," says cashier 
Jess Francis, 25, referring to the day Ver¬ 
mont welfare benefits are issued. 

Francis, who has lived in town all her 
life and walks to work, says she enjoys 
her job. As a key-holder, she has more 
responsibility than a typical employee 
but is not a full-time manager. After her 
recent year anniversary and review, her 
hourly rate increased to $9.85 per hour, 
up from $9.60. She averages 30 hours 
per week, but sometimes pulls doubles 
up to 50 hours per week, filling in at one 
of the two stores in nearby Colchester. 

Each Dollar General store employs 
six to 10 people, according to Ghassemi, 
including three who are full time. By 
contrast, BoufFard in Georgia has a staff 
of 38, with nobody earning minimum 
wage and some making comfortable 
salaries. Lisai in Chester, whose store is 
about one-third the size of the proposed 
Dollar General, employs a staff of 26, 
seven of whom are full time. He pays the 
high schoolers minimum wage, or more 
on merit, then anywhere from $10 to $16 
per hour for the other part-timers, and 
a salary with benefits for his full-time 
core staff. 

Both men are a constant presence in 
their stores, where community members 
often seek them for contributions to var¬ 
ious local organizations. 

In Georgia, for example, Bouffard 
is the largest supporter of the local food 
bank, donating at least $10,000 worth of 
his merchandise each year. He also is the 
sole food supporter of the Lions Club 
barbecue stand at the annual Fall Fest, 
donating some $4,000 worth of burg¬ 
ers, hot dogs and other items so the or¬ 
ganization can collect whatever it sells. 
Tliere's also the Little League and the 
church. Likewise, Lisai does a lot for lo¬ 
cal groups in Chester. 

Dollar General, on the other hand, 
has awarded more than $85 million 
through its national literacy founda¬ 
tion, and its mission is "serving others," 
according to Ghassemi. But when the 



Vermont offers a wide range of exciting 
business and job opportunities. 


LIVE ‘WORK‘PLAY 


MAKE VERMONT HOME 


Let the Vermont Department 
of Labor connect you with 
Vermont’s great employers! 


.VERMONT 


VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


www.vermontjoblink.com 


BUY, SELL, OR TRADE 

new and used photographic equipment 

Green Mountain Camera has Vermont's largest inventory of new, used and antique 
photo equipment. Our core business is buying, selling and trading all types of photo 
equipment, including digital. If you are looking to buy, sell or trade today, please 
contact us to learn how to get a free estimate. 

Selling a large collection or estate? 

We will send a buying specialist to you. Call us today to find out 
how to get started. 


Why Green Mountain Camera? 

/ trusted & hassle-free 
/ trades welcomed 
✓ sell all of your equipment quickly 
y fast payment 




BBB 


South Burlington, VT • (802)651-4100 • www.gmcamera.com 
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Church Street Marketplace 
Welcomes You 


The Church Street 
Marketplace is 
Burlington's crown jewel. 

An award-winning open-air mall, 
it is a hub of activity, with year- 
round festivals, street entertainers, 
music, and more than lOO places 
to shop and dine. 



Today's Marketplace 
features exclusive shopping 

at local boutiques and nationally known 
retailers, all with top-notch customer service! 


We invite you to fall in love 
with Burlington! Visit www. 
churchstreetmarketplace.com. 


Restaurateurs take dining-out 
to a new level, working with 
local farms to implement the 
best farm-to-plate initiatives. 
Food-cart vendors provide a 
quick bite so you can get to know 
the Burlington community by 
people-watching, one of our 
favorite pastimes! 
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dantormshoes 



family owned since 1978 

A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea, 


Classic sit-and-fit shoe stores: Burling¬ 

light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 


ton, Colchester, Shelburne, Sr. Albans. 

Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 


Shoes & boots for all. Dansko, Merrell, 

and Tea To Go. 


Keen, Birkenstock, Frye and more. 

■ 


■ 

80 Church Street 


2 Church Street 

(802) 951-2424 dobrateavt.com 


(802) 864-7899 danformshoesvt.com 



123-131 CHURCH STREET 
BURLINGTON 

Rare Investment Opportunity! 

A Burlington landmark now for sale in the 
heart of Burlington's bustling downtown. 
Mix of retail and commercial space on 4 
levels in stunning marble-clad building 
fronting on the award winning Church 
Street Marketplace and Burlington's City 
Hall Park. Long term stable income with 
strong national, regional, and local 
tenants. 



Steve Donahue 
802.862.6880x11 
steve@donahueassociatesvt.com 
www.donahueassociatesvt.com 
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52 B Church Sl, Burlington, VT 
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VERMONT ^ FLANNEL 



Woodstock, East 
Barre, Ferrisburgh, 
& our NEW location 


Church Street, 
Burlington, VT 
( 800 ) 232-7820 



Worlds Finest 
Flannel Clothing 
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Defining Vermont hospitality for 128 years, our resort 
offers your family as many ways to create new 
traditions at Basin Harbor Club. Give your family the 
aift of vacation memories that will last a lifetime. 


BASINHARBOR.COM INFO@BASINHARBOR.COM 800.622.4000 
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Lions Club has an emergency meeting 
and needs dinner for five, it's more likely 
to be Bouffard who comes through with 
a free meal on a moment's notice, as he 
did recently. 

"These organizations do a tremen¬ 
dous amount for the community, so I 
do what I can for them," Bouffard says, 
"That's the way community works, you're 
there for each other." 

I T REMAINS TO BE SEEN how loyal 
Georgia Market's customers will be 
once Dollar General opens its doors. 

"I won't set foot in the Dollar Gen¬ 
eral," vows Alexander, but another local 
resident, Angela Longley, 37, looks for¬ 
ward to having a Dollar General a little 
closer to home and welcomed the access 
to lower prices. On this particular Satur¬ 
day, she is browsing at the Milton store 
for word-search puzzles and plastic con¬ 
tainers to organize her office. She stops 
in every two weeks or so to check out the 
seasonal items, "the fun stuff," she says. 

Bouffard, who is a board member of 
the Vermont Grocers' Association, has 
been strategizing with other indepen¬ 
dent markets around the state to create 
a budget-priced private label for high- 
volume items that is comparable in price, 
"but better quality," he says, than Clover 
Valley, the Dollar General store brand. 
"We'll do taste tests right in the store, 
and when the customers see what they're 
getting, they'll keep coming back for it." 

He's also brought in more specialty 
products, like organic, gluten-free and 
Vermont-made foods. A menu board 
lists mouthwatering meals prepared 
fresh daily. 

Bouffard, 54, says he "absolutely 
loves" running his own store after three 
decades working for Grand Union and 
then Tops groceries and hopes his busi¬ 
ness continues to thrive, even with a 
neighbor like Dollar General. 

"When a store like this comes in and 
forces a family-owned business out," he 
says, "the community doesn't win." # 
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T CAN BE HARD TO CUT INTO AN EGGPLANT picked 
at its seasonal peak. The first slice puncturing glossy, 
burnished purple skin — taut and smooth, maybe even 
still warm from the summer sun — seems almost a crime. 
But the rewards of the vegetable's substantial texture and 
slightly bitter flavor are worth the sacrifice. 

Eggplant can be a neutral backdrop while also bring¬ 
ing a distinct consistency and intriguing edge to dishes. It 
stands up to the strength of Asian chili paste and briny 
Mediterranean olives and capers. It pairs well with summer super- 
stars like tomatoes, fresh herbs and sweet peppers. It can play meaty 
or light and creamy. 

Chef-owner Chiuho Duval of A Single Pebble in Burlington 
remembers being taught as a child in her native Taiwan how to steam 
eggplant and dress it with a chili sauce. "It's so soft and creamy after 
steaming," she says. "And the color, it has always really drawn me." 

In A Single Pebble's classic Double Garlic Eggplant, deep-fried 
eggplant is not bullied into submission by all that garlic. In the 
Crystal Eggplant recipe shared here, velvety steamed Asian 
eggplant luxuriates quietly under a nutty, spicy chili- 


peanut sauce. 

At Ariel's Restaurant 


By Melissa Pasanen 


With recipe-testing 
assistance by 
Sarah Strauss 


Photographed by 

Andrew Wellman 


in Brookfield, chef and 
co-owner Lee Duberman uses eggplant in many 
of the Middle Eastern and Mediterranean 
recipes she has brought home from her 
travels. The moussaka recipe has been 
in her repertory for years, Duberman says. 
She guesses she probably first ate the tradi¬ 
tional layered eggplant and lamb dish crowned 
a ricotta-and-egg-enriched white sauce during 
childhood visits to relatives in Israel and later while 
living, young and fancy-free, on the beaches of Greece for 
several months. 

At the restaurant she co-owns with her husband, Richard 
Fink, she usually offers the rich and savory baked casserole during late 
summer at one of Ariel's relaxed Sunday Supper fixed-price, three- 
course menus for which most of the ingredients are sourced within 
10 miles. When the season delivers a bounty of eggplant from her 
local farm partners, Duberman also stuffs them Turkish-style, grills 
thick eggplant steaks, and even makes eggplant "chips" that resemble 
potato chips. 

"They are so versatile, and they stand up to everything," she says. 
"And they are so beautiful: those little green ones, the gorgeous Rosa 
Bianca variety streaked purple and cream and the regular purple kind 
too. Purple is my favorite color." 
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Lamb and Eggplant Moussaka 


I large (about 1V2 pounds) eggplant 
5 tablespoons olive oil, divided 
Coarse salt 

1 small onion, finely chopped 

2 medium cloves garlic, minced 
I pound ground lamb 
V2 cup fruity red wine 

5 tablespoons tomato paste 
I teaspoon ground cinnamon 

teaspoon dried oregano or i teaspoon 
fresh, minced leaves 
Freshly ground black pepper 
4 tablespoons butter 
V3 cup flour 
I cup milk 
I large egg 
cup ricotta 

V4 cup freshly grated Parmesan 
V2 teaspoon ground nutmeg 


Preheat oven to 350 F and lightly oil a medium 
(2-quart) baking dish. Peel and cut eggplant lengthwise 
into V^-inch-thick slices. Coat a rimmed baking sheet 
or shallow roasting pan with 2 tablespoons olive oil 
and arrange eggplant slices in one layer. Brush tops 
with 2 tablespoons olive oil and sprinkle lightly with 
coarse salt. Bake about 20 to 25 minutes until soft: and 
golden at edges. Remove from oven, cool slightly and 
line bottom of baking dish with eggplant, overlapping 
as necessary. 

While eggplant is baking, heat remaining table¬ 
spoon olive oil in a large saute pan or skillet set over 
medium-high heat. Add onion and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until soft, about 5 minutes. Add garlic and 
cook, stirring, another minute until garlic is fragrant. 
Add lamb and cook, stirring, until browned, about 7 
to 9 minutes. Pour off as much fat as possible from 


with curry powder, 
saute with onion and garlic, 
then stir in cooked chickpeas or 
lentils and some coconut milk. 
Simmer down and serve 
\ over basmati 
rice. 




Adapted from chef and co-owner Lee Duberman, 
Ariel's Restaurant, Brookfield 


A riel's farm-to-table menu uses a palette of 
Vermont ingredients to create globally influenced 
recipes like this moussaka. Lee Duberman also makes 
this dish for vegetarians with lYi pounds of button 
mushrooms in place of the lamb. Chop or pulse mush¬ 
rooms coarsely in a food processor and make sure to 
cook the mushrooms until they release their liquid 
and it cooks away before adding the wine. 













Lamb and Eggplant Moussaka 



Use thick 
grilled or broiled 
eggplant slices to make a 
“sandwich" of fresh goat 
cheese, pesto and 
roasted red 
peppers. 
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IMAPLE FARM 

Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

Ma pie Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 


I Mike’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 


pan and return to medium heat. Stir in 
wine, tomato paste, cinnamon, oregano, 

Vi teaspoon coarse salt and several grinds 
of pepper. Cook, stirring, about 3 to 5 
minutes until wine has been absorbed. 
Adjust seasoning to taste. Spread meat 
mixture evenly over eggplant. 

Melt butter in medium saucepan set 
over medium heat. Whisk in flour and 
cook, whisking constantly, until mixture 
is light tan, about 2 to 3 minutes. Whisk 
milk in slowly until mixture is smooth. 
Increase heat to medium-high and bring 
mixture to a boil, whisking constantly. 
(The mixture is thicker than a standard 
white sauce). Remove pan from heat. 

In a medium bowl, whisk together egg, 
ricotta, Parmesan and nutmeg. Slowly 
whisk white sauce into egg mixture until 
smooth. Taste and add salt as needed. 
Pour evenly over meat and smooth top. 

Bake moussaka for 25 to 30 minutes, 
or until top is golden with some darker 
brown spots and any filling is bubbling. 
Allow to rest for 20 minutes before serv¬ 
ing. Serves 6-8. 

Note: Moussaka may he made a day ahead 
and refrigerated, covered, unbaked, or 
wrapped well and frozen. If baking from 
the fridge, add about 20 minutes and leave 
foil on for first 25 minutes. If baking from 
frozen, add about an hour with foil on and 
then finish baking as directed above. 

Crystal Eggplont 

Adapted from chef-owner Chiuho 
Duval, A Single Pebble, Burlington 


A lthough this dish can be made 
upon request, it is most likely to 
show up as a menu special during late 
summer and early fall when eggplant is 
abundant. The recipe makes a few serv¬ 
ings worth of sauce, but is fussy to make 
in smaller quantities, and keeps well in 
the fridge for several weeks. Try tossing 
it with thin spaghetti and crisp slivers of 
raw vegetables for spicy sesame noodles, 
use it in stir-fries, or as a dipping sauce 
for dumplings. A Single Pebble uses a 
number of Asian ingredients that can 
usually be found only in ethnic markets or 
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some independent health food stores and 
cO'Ops, but we made a very good version 
with more standard supermarket staples, 
noted in parentheses. 

1 scallion (white, light green and 
dark green parts), thinly sliced, 
plus more for garnish 

2 tablespoons toasted sesame seeds 
(or raw sesame seeds toasted 
until golden in a small dry pan 
over medium heat) 

4 plump garlic cloves, chopped 

3 tablespoons minced fresh ginger 
3 tablespoons water 

Vi cup plus I tablespoon light (not 
low-sodium) soy sauce, such as 
Kimlan brand (or a good regular 
soy sauce such as Kikkoman or 
Pearl River Bridge Superior) 

1V2 teaspoons white vinegar 
3 tablespoons red vinegar, such as 
Koon Chun brand (or red wine 
vinegar) 

2 packed tablespoons light brown sugar 

2 teaspoons whole Szechuan pepper¬ 
corns (or about V2 teaspoon freshly 
ground black pepper) 

3 to 4 tablespoons chili-garlic paste, 
preferably Lan Chi brand (if using 
the more commonly available 

Lee Kum Kee chili-garlic sauce, 
definitely start with 3 tablespoons) 
% cup tahini sesame seed paste 
3 tablespoons creamy peanut butter 


4 slender Asian eggplants (about 

to 2 pounds) 

In the bowl of a food processor or 
blender, process or blend scallion, toasted 
sesame seeds, chopped garlic and minced 
ginger with i to 2 tablespoons of the water 
until finely ground into a paste. Add any 
remaining water, soy sauce, both vinegars 
and brown sugar. Process until sugar is dis¬ 
solved. In a small dry pan set over medium 
heat, toast whole Szechuan peppercorns, if 
using, shaking pan occasionally, just until 
fragrant, about i to 2 minutes. Pound in a 
mortar and pestle or in a double zippered 
plastic bag with the bottom of a heavy pot. 
Sift out chaff to get finely ground Szech¬ 
uan pepper. Add i teaspoon Szechuan 
pepper, chili-garlic paste, tahini and peanut 
butter to sauce and process until smooth. 
Taste and add a little water or more peanut 
butter if it seems too spicy. 

Cut eggplant into three- to four-inch 
lengths and then quarter each section 
lengthwise into batons. (No need to peel 
unless you use regular larger eggplant.) 
Steam eggplant over boiling water for 
6 to 7 minutes, until tender. Arrange 
steamed eggplant on serving plate, pour 
about cup room temperature sauce 
over eggplant and serve immediately 
garnished with scallions. Serves 4 as part 
of a multidish meal. (Sauce yields about 

cups.) 
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No Radio? 
No Problem. 

Vermont Public Radio is everywhere with 
your iPhone, Android, or mobile device. 

VPR.net 




Fans of all ages will love the action and the fun at a Mountaineers game. 



Tickets are just $6/$4! 

All games are at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Montpelier Recreation Field. 


Upcoming Home Games 
June 

7 - vs. Holyoke 
10 - vs. North Adams 
15 - vs. Sanford 
17 - vs. Keene 
20 - vs. Laconia 

Find the complete season at 

thevermontmountaineers.com 


Continued from page 41 
years, Pecor worked with the Montreal/ 
Washington clubs to develop talent at 
Centennial. Dozens of players from that 
era made it to and starred in the big 
leagues. Many are still on Major League 
rosters today. But regardless of who was 
playing on the field and what uniform 
they were wearing, Centennial continued 
to wither with age. 

Finally, in 2010, from the office of the 
commissioner of Major League Baseball 
came the message that Pecor and his crew 
knew was inevitable. The Lake Monsters 
and UVM were told that Centennial 
did not meet minimum standards set by 
major and minor league baseball. 

‘‘Baseball had a number of issues 
with the park,“ said Bostwick. “There was 
an uneven playing surface in the infield, 
the lighting was inadequate, and the 
dugouts and clubhouses were in really 
tough shape. We knew there was a lot of 
work to do." 

A report released in the autumn of 
2010 by a Burlington engineering firm 
was even more sobering: Centennial 
Field would require at least $3.3 million 
in renovations to cover immediate 
needs, but it would take up to $9.2 
million to bring it to professional 
baseball standards. 

Then came a dinner cruise. 

LET'S MAKE A DEAL 

Pecor is a UVM graduate with deep 
pockets and a track record of giving 
back to his community, so it was no 
surprise that he found himself on an 
alumni dinner cruise aboard one of his 
Lake Champlain ferries in 2011. Also on 
the cruise was John Bramley, who was 
serving as interim president of UVM. 
The two began to talk about what 
Pecor's Single-A team (now affiliated 
with the Oakland As) needed to see for 
improvements at Centennial Field and 
who, exactly, would pay for them. 

“UVM didn't have the appetite or 
the interest in putting more money into 
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I recommend 
advertising in 

yermont life. 

It’s such an effective marketing tool for my 
partners and the suppliers we represent. But 
also, advertising in Vermont Life supports 
the articles and photographs that tell the 
story of Vermont: our creative economy, 
our cutting-edge, local-driven food scene, 
and our world-class craft beer, wine, cider 
and mead. Vermont Life makes people — 
myself included — want to live, work, play 
and raise a family here, and I want to support 
that. I want to help spread that word. 

- Ryan Chaffin, director of marketing for Farrell 
Distributing of Rutland and South Burlington. 


Does your business want to help 
tell Vermont’s story? 

We will work with you to develop an effective, four-season campaign 
that will reach more than 100,000 Vermonters and visitors each issue. 

Help support the magazine you know and love. 

Contact Associate Publisher Sky Barsch at (802) 828-5535 
or sky.barsch@vermontlife.com for more information. 





FARRELL 

DISTRIBUTING 

PROVIDING PREMIUM BEVERAGES FOR OVER 80 YEARS 
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Centennial Field," said Pecor." Either we 
had to put a lot more money into the 
facility or we had to move " 

On that alumni dinner cruise, said 
Pecor, Bramley began to form the idea 
of extending Pecor's lease on the field. 
Previously the minor league club had 
rented the facility for about $40,000 a 
season, but under the lease plan Bramley 
was hatching, Pecor would pay just $i 
a year for 20 years. In exchange, the 
Lake Monsters would be responsible for 
the improvements. 

very unusual, 
even unheard of, 
for a team owner 
to use his own 
money to finance 
stadium repairs 


ALUMINUM DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 




Create an oasis is your backyard... 


Sturdy Aluminum Frame • Fixed or Floating • Custom Sizes • Cedar or Thruflow™ decking 
• Maintenance free • No sharp edges or abrasive materials • Free on site consultation & 
quotes • Accessories & more • Made in VT with 5 yr warranty 



High Country 


Hartford, VT (Route 14 behind the CT Valley Auto Auction) 
802-281-8245 • Toll Free 877-274-2721 
Email: info@highcountryaluminum.com Open Mon-Fri 8:00 to 4:30 


and renovations. 

I can't think of 
another stadium 
that hasn't used 
public money.^^ 

“The lease," said Pecor with a laugh, 
“was the easy part." 

Ironically, the history of Centennial 
Field that UVM helped write might have 
tied the school's hands when it came to 
its future. In 1997, the Vermont Division 
of Fdistoric Preservation erected a sign at 
Centennial, and over the years, the field 
has risen to a position of prominence in 
the eyes of baseball historians. 

“I'm glad we didn't have to go down 
that route of thinking about tearing down 
the ballpark," said Burlington Mayor 
Miro Weinberger, an avowed baseball fan 
whose first experience with Centennial 
Field came when he played a high school 
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championship game there in 1987. "I think 
there might have been some backlash 
against that — and to properly preserve it 
would have taken a lot of money." 

Today, Centennial Field is one of the 
oldest parks in use in all of professional 
baseball, and it often attracts visitors 
from around the country who are drawn 
to the historical significance of the place. 

"There was never any intention 
by UVM to tear the place down," said 
Robert Vaughan, director of capital 
planning and management at U VM, who 
now serves as the contact person between 
the university and the Lake Monsters. 
"John and Ray were both working from 
a place where they both wanted to make 
sure the baseball park would be able to 
survive and be utilized." 

The Oakland As, too, knew there 
were issues with Centennial Field, but 
Pecor assured the organization those 
problem areas would be addressed. 

"The biggest concerns were the 
field conditions," said Ted Polakowski, 
director of minor league operations for 
the As. "Safety is a huge deal in baseball. 
Nobody wants to spend millions of 
dollars on developing talent and, God 
forbid, have a player get hurt because of 
the field. We would not be doing our job 
if we allowed that to happen." 

Knowing what had to be done and 
finding somebody to pay for it are two 
different things. A task force of local and 
state officials looked — and failed — to 
secure a mixture of public and private 
financing to fix Centennial. Vermont Sen. 
Patrick Leahy had obtained a $2 million 
pledge in federal money, but that dried 
up after supporters were unable to secure 
required matching funds. 

CHANGE-UPS 

Without promises of public money, 
and with Centennial in desperate need 
of repair, Pecor had only one choice if 
baseball were to remain in Burlington. 

"It got to the point where Ray knew 
the only way he could keep a team 




Discover a special place! 
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In a New Light: French Impressionism 
Arrives in America June 14-september 1 

Monet, Manet, and Degas—exquisite and powerful paintings by these 
and other French Impressionist masters. In a Light showcases 
Shelburne Museum’s renowned collection 
as well as loans from private collectors 
and the National Gallery of Art. 


SPONSORED by: BlucCrossBlueShicld 
of Vermont 


6000 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 




wMwmt Mook IBratiM 


Whether you are here for a Winter vacation 
with sparkling snow for boarding, skiing, 
snowshoeing or sleigh rides; Spring’s maple 
sugaring, kayaking, biking and the Vermont 
City Marathon; Summer’s hiking, camping, 
biking, farmer’s markets, golf and water fun; 
or Fall’s fabulous mountain foliage ablaze 
with color as a backdrop for hayrides, cider 
making and harvest festivals... the Vermont 
Hook Bracelet^'^ is a perfect reminder of your 
special times or to celebrate how lucky you 
are to live here! This locally designed. Sterling 
Silver Bracelet salutes Vermont... the Green 
Mountain. The four 14K gold wraps symbolize 
each of the distinct seasons enjoyed by visitors 
and locals alike. 


Available at Fine Jewelry Stores throughout Vermont. 

For a location near you, please visit our Website at 

www.VermontHookBracelet.com 
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playing in this stadium was to pay for the 
improvements himself” said Bostwick. 

“So that's what he did.” 

Pecor did something extraordinary: 

In a time when sports stadiums are 
routinely built with taxpayer money or 
specially earmarked public funds, Pecor 
took out his own checkbook to pay for 
the renovations. 

“It's very unusual, maybe even 
unheard of, for a team owner to use his 
own money to finance stadium repairs 
and renovation,” said Bostwick. “Off the 
top of my head, I can't think of another 
stadium that hasn't used public money.” 

UVM's Vaughan and the A's 
Polakowski back up Bostwick. So, too, 
does Pecor, and he should know. He's also 
part owner of the Lehigh Valley IronPigs, 
the Triple-A affiliate of the Philadelphia 
Phillies that plays in Coca-Cola Park, 
built in 2006 in Allentown, Pa. The price 
tag for the IronPigs' stadium was a touch 
over $50 million, making it one of the 
most expensive minor league parks ever 
built at that time. The entire project was 
paid for by a mixture of state and local 
tax money and bonds. 

“Just about every project like this 
uses municipal funds,” said Pecor.“Look 
at some of the other stadiums in the New 
York-Penn League, places like Brooklyn 
and Staten Island. They're all publicly 
funded because mayors or governors 
want to keep them there.” 

But not Centennial. The improve¬ 
ments mandated by baseball, and fan 
amenities that are mostly the brainchild 
of Bostwick, have all been almost en¬ 
tirely paid for by Pecor.“Ray Pecor,” said 
Vaughan,“has reinvented the place.” 

A NEW ERA 

Fans who attend a Lake Monsters' 
game, like those 3,000 who came out for 
“Hot Dog Heaven” last August, see a very 
different Centennial Field these days. As 
well they should. Pecor has spent more 
than $2 million in the last two years on 
the park. 
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There are new seats now in the 
cement grandstands. Special picnic and 
family areas extend down each foul line. 
A 27 'by'i 6 'foot video board and new 
scoreboard are in left field. New seats 
have been added behind home plate, 
closer to the action. 

"I love it now," said Haskell, the 
PA announcer who has seen many of 
the newer and cleaner stadiums of the 
New York'Penn League."If there were 
five or six things Id have liked to see be 
changed, they have all been done. And it 
was done while still keeping that history 
of the place alive. There's still an old 
ballpark feel to it, and that adds so much 
to the atmosphere of the park." 

Players see changes too. The infield 
has been resurfaced and brought into 
compliance. A new bullpen area has been 
built in the outfield. The dugouts have 
been completely redone. New energy- 
efficient lights offer better illumination to 
the field. There's less room behind home 
plate and the fans are closer. 

"We're getting there," said Bostwick. 
"We have more to do, for sure, but it's a 
much better place to play and watch a 
baseball game than it was just a couple of 
years ago." 

Weinberger says Burlington is 
happy to have baseball as an attraction 
— and not just for the tax revenues 
and extra tourism money the Lake 
Monsters generate. "It's enjoyed not just 
by the people of Burlington, but by all 
Vermonters," Weinberger said."It's one 
of those things that connects us to the 
rest of the state, and there's a lot of value 
in that." 

The As are pleased, too, which means 
the future of minor league baseball in 
Burlington seems solid. Pecor joked 
that he should begin looking at a lease 
extension in the near future. 

Polakowski said, "I don’t know if the 
fans of that area really know how lucky 
they are. It's a gem of a place to watch a 
baseball game, and it came really, really 
close to not being there." ^ 
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*Bridport, Vermont* 

Classic Colonial reproduction home 

sits on the brow of a hilltop with BIG western/Adirondack views. Built in 2008 , 
the house has the character of an old home with wide pine floors, elegant center 
hall staircase (which continues past the second floor to third floor space). The 
cook's kitchen has granite countertops, center island, convection ovens, and 
enormous stainless steel refrigerator. It is open to the family room. A formal 
dining room off the kitchen, an ofhce/den room sited for quiet and privacy, and 
three bedrooms upstairs complete the home. Attached 2 'Car garage connects via 
the mudroom. The house has been thoughtfully designed and there is room for 
expansion. $ 349,900 MLS 4253338 


Call Jan Bark 
at 

(802) 989-0002 
www.billbeck.com 



GROTON 


'I 


USlUiiai*® 



802 •584.4446 



Building heirloom 
quality timberframes 
throughout New England 
since 1992 

Custom, energy efficient 
timberframe homes and barns 

^ Historic bam repairs and 
preservation 

Crafted using traditional 
mortise and tenon joinery 


www.grotontimberworks.com 


WOULD 100 
LIKE TO 
ADVERTISE 
lOOR PROPERTY 
HERE? 



LAhJVMAnX fAHMSTEAV 

1888 timber Irame larmkouse on 194 
acres in Woodburij with gardens, Iruit 
trees, stone walls, streams and trails. 
Beautilullij restored nine room, live 
bedroom borne bas a two car detached 
garage witb a sbop and guest space 
witb woodstove on tbe second floor. 
Walk a trail to tbe private pond and a 
log cabin in tbe woods. $899,000. 



81 Main Street, Montpelier ^ 802-229-0345 
135 Washington Street, Barre ^ 802-476-6500 
HeneyRealtors.com ^ 800-696-1456 



CONTACT ELLEN SHAPIRO, 
ELLEN.SHAPlRO@ 
VERMONTLIFE.COM. 
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Continued from page 47 

There's little doubt that market prices 
play a role. Many who focus on food access 
allege that until markets work for all Ver- 
monters, they are yet another symbol of the 
so-called elitism of local food. While NO- 
FA-VT and the state report steady progress 
in making local produce more available for 
low-income Vermonters (see box, page 46 ), 
some argue that markets will never maxi¬ 
mize limited food budgets when compared 
with conventional, commodity-scale agri¬ 
culture. And even among those with more 
money, there can be a perception that market 
prices should reflect the efliciencies of cut¬ 
ting out the middleman rather than allow 
farmers to increase their own slim margins. 

A lan LePage has experience at 
markets large and small, in com¬ 
munities rich and poor. Besides 
co-founding the Montpelier market, he 
also helped establish markets in Waterbury, 
Stowe and Barre. The Barre Town native 
farms the same land his great-grandfather 
did and still sells at both the Montpelier and 
Barre farmers markets. 

The two locales serve as a microcosm of 
the broader farmers market scene. In Barre, 
there are generally so few customers that 
LePage has ample time to explain that his 
distinctive Romano beans were grown from 
heirloom seed entrusted to him by the lo¬ 
cal Conti family. At the Capital City Farm¬ 
ers Market in Montpelier, the beans again 
sit among feathery fennel bulbs and juicy 
blackberries, but LePage is too busy weigh¬ 
ing produce and tallying bills to chat much. 

The Barre market has struggled with its 
weekday schedule, location and customer 
base, bringing in only about 2 percent of what 
Montpelier does according to LePage. The 
farmer estimates that often half the dollars he 
earns in Barre comes from the Farm to Fam¬ 
ily program for income-qualified Vermont¬ 
ers. Wlien he calculates what shoppers owe, 
he says, “You can see them flinch sometimes." 

“I may make no money at the Barre 
market," he says, “but I belong in my 
hometown." ^ 



FACTORY STORE 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 


P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 
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Country Deli 


Coumiet 
to go... 


Fresh 

l*astries 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattieboro, Vermont 
802-257-9254 

www.vermontoountrydeli.oom 

We're open 7am-7pm everyday 
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/ Northern Vermont winters 
is used to concentrate 
/ cider to a perfect balance of 
sweetness and acidity. 
The result is a delicious, complex 
flavor that goes especially well 
with Vermont cheeses. 




Grapc^Wine 


K.h CIDHR C:C).\11’ANV 

West Charleston, VT 
802-895-2838 
vvvvw.edenicecider.com 



middleburycourtyard.com 



Route 7 South. Middlebury ^ 
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covering the budget that first year. And 
then I started covering the tritium leak 
at Vermont Yankee. We went from zero 
to 6o very quickly. We had 1,500 readers 
per month at the beginning of January, 
and by May we had 14,000. And now 
were at 115,000 per month. 


VL Could you see VTDigger taking over 
the role of the Associated Press in Vermont? 
AG: Well, the AP has a very particular 
role in this state, and they cover every¬ 
thing from sports to features to crime. 
And we have a very narrow focus, which 
is ess!|ntially state government and some 
business reporting. I don't think we'll 
ever be /ble to play the same role the M 
AP does. That said, we arejreselling 9 
our content to a variety of community 
newspapers that want to provide more 
coverage of the Legislature. There's been 
a need for that for a while. 


Anne Galloway^ founder^ 
editor and executive director 
, of the investigative journalism 
|| website VTDiggenorg, on 
takii^ th*f^ leap, Statehouse 
sensitivities and whether 
% % VTDigger will be the next AP* 

By Sky Barsch A 

Photographed by Bear Cieri 


^ ^How does that feel?% ^ 
Jr&iK. still bloM^Sliway. ItS am^ing to 
me. It's sort of like riding a roller coaster. 


VTDigger didn't work out? 

AG: No. I didn't. It was all or notH 
I staled to say^at failurAjp^^s not ai 
option. Ai^ I still feel^at way. 


VL: You Ve been a visual arts reporter, 
and now you're focused on government/ 
state affairs. From the outside, these 
beats look very different. Are they? 
AG: Well, you know, artists are really 
sensitive, and that fully prepared me for 
covering politicians. 


VL: How did you come up with the 
name VTDigger? ^ 

AG: My husband came up with the 
name because the concept from the 
beginning was to pursue more enterprise 
journalism, investigative reporting [and] 
explanatory reporting. I wanted to 
come up with something that 
wasn't associated with a traditional 
newspaper. And I wanted something 
that would live exclusively on the 
Web. And with names like Google / i 
and Yahoo out there, anything works. 


VL: What's been the most difficult 
story to cover? 

AG: I think the most difficult stories 
have to do with human services. I think 
it's really difficult to get a bead on how 
the state is helping people and whether or 
not people who have been receiving bene¬ 
fits for long periods of time are really able 
to get out of poverty. I worry the most 
about the bifurcation of our society, and 
I think that you see communities in Ver¬ 
mont that become poorer and poorer over 
time and other communities that have 
a base of wealth that are doing fine. I'm 
afraid that as a state we are leaving behind 
towns and villages that have a concentra¬ 
tion of people who have no hope and no 
real money and no prospect for jobs. 


VL: Was it hard to get people to 
take you seriously in the beginning? 
AG: Incredibly hard. There were 
people who understood what I was 
trying to do right away, but then there 
were a lot of people who thought that 
my ideas were pretty far-fetched. But 
now it's easier. I don't have to spell out 
VTDigger every time I make a call. 


When 


you were hrst reporting 
at the Statehouse, would people return 
P^one calls 

^G^: (Laughs) They would. Just because 
they were excessively polite and kind. Just 
becausgit'y V e r mon t . -! started covering 
the budget and that was really a great way 
to get a cross section of state government. 
I could get a sense of what was going on 
in every department and agency just by 


VL ^ Do you watch "House of Cards"? 
Which character do you despise the most? 
AG: I do. The reporter (Zoe Barnes). 

I can't stand her. ^ 


VL: Why? 

AG: Because she's unethical. And I 
hate to see a portrayal of a journalist 
that's so unethical. ^ 



'SONGBIRDS. NATUREWALKS. THE NIGHT SKY. ANTIQUES. BBQS. CAMPING. CREEMEES. MOUNTAINS. STREAMS. BIKING EVENTS. FISHING.'' 

















Hand-crafted. 
Distinctly American. 

Visit Vermont’s Original Craft Distillery and Experience our Growing Line of Hand-crafted Spirits 
j Open Daily 10 am to 5 pm | 5573 Woodstock Road, Quechee, VT 05001 


www.vermontspirits.com Enjoy Vermont Responsibly 
































